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Editorial 

‘THERE is real need on the part of all who are interested 

in the spread of the Gospel in China, and especially on the 
part of those to whom the human direction of 

preach the evangelistic enterprise has been committed, 
of a careful study of God's laws of evangeliza- 

tion. ‘The evangelist, if he is to be a successful sower of the 
Word, must give himself diligently and prayerfully to learning 
the divine laws which underlie the growth of a spiritual har- 
vest in China. If a devout study of this nature leads him to 
include in his purview not only those subjects which he has 
constantly looked upon as being nearest the heart of the problem, 
but also such related subjects as Chinese history and literature, 
Chinese psychology and sociology, and urges him especially to 
devote much time to social intercourse, let him not think that he 
is going too far afield, so long as he holds rigidly to his main 
objective. We are called to live the efficient life as evangel- 
ists. Our efficiency will not depend alone on what we know 
of the Bible, fundamental and vital as such knowledge is, but 
likewise on what we are willing to let God teach us regarding 
the minds and hearts of the men and women we have been 


sent to reach. 


* * * 
THERE is, perhaps, some danger lest we should allow 

certain presuppositions to becloud our thinking. Street preach- - 

ing and itineration are not the only direct forms of mission 


| 
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_ work. Let us distinguish clearly between end and means 
The street chapel is a means; so is itineration and Bible dis. 
__ tribution. Even preaching itself is but a means, 
eo 2 oe The end of evangelization is to be accom- 
plished through personal interview and daily 
intercourse as well as by public address. The measure of one’s 
efficiency as an evangelist does not lie in the observance of 
any particular method, Evangelization implies the presentation 
of the Gospel message in such a way as to lead the individual 
to the point where he can intelligently decide to accept 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour and Lord. It includes the living 
of a life that shall commend the message, as well as its effect- 
ive proclamation. 
* * 
WHILE not many who are face to face with conditions in 
China will likely subscribe to such extreme statements as are 
found in one of the contributed articles published 
Tbe Chinese in this issue to the effect that if China is to 
_——. nO be evangelized at all she must be evangelized 
within the next decade, there is likely to be no 
serious disagreement among missionaries as to the urgent im- 
portance of seizing the present unique opportunity for pursuing 
the evangelistic enterprise. Never before in the history of mis- 
sions in China has there been a greater readiness on the part 
of all classes to hear the Gospel than at present. Not alone 
among the lower and middle classes, but among the literati as 
well, have there been cheering evidences of the moving of God’s 
Spirit. Fully as encouraging as the attitude of the people 
towards the Gospel is the willingness on the part of Chinese 
Christians to assume an increasing burden of responsibility 
for evangelism, tidings of which are reaching us from all parts 
of China. It is in an aggressive and enthusiastic Chinese 
leadership that we are finding the consummation of our pray- 
ers and hopes. 
* 
THE subject of evangelism is to hold a large place in the 
councils of the World Missionary Conference 
The Edinburgh oon to be convened in Edinburgh. The 
first of the eight commissions has had for 
i its field of study the problem of carrying 
the Gospel to the non-Christian peoples of the earth. That 


1910} Bditorial 
its investigations have been thorotigh-poitig can be assumed 
from the personnel of the commission under the chairmanship 
of Mr. John R. Mott, M.A., of New York, General Secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, and the joint 
vice-chairmanship of the Rev. George Robson, D.D., of Edin- 
burgh, editor of the Misszonary Record and Herr Pastot D. 
Julius Richter, of Schwanebeck, co-editor of the Allgemeine 
Missions-Zettschrifi. We have reason to believe that one re- 
sult of the careful study of world conditions which has beer 
conducted by this commission has been a growing conviction 
on the part of its members that China presents strategically 
the most tirgent field for evangelistic operations which con- 
fronts the church to-day. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
among the findings of the commission great emphasis will be 
laid upon the necessity of a large and early increase in the 
resources available for pressing the campaign throughout the 
Chinese Empire. 
* * 
In view of this synchronizing of interest in the work of 
China’s evangelization on the part of the church at home and 
the church in China, there is laid upon 
missionary body a peculiar respon- 
chility. To pat the case in concrete 
way, let us suppose that as a result of the Edinburgh gathering 
the home churches should say: ‘‘ We stand ready within five 
years to treble the volume of our support towards Chita’s 
evangelization ;’’ would the missions in China be ready wisely 
to make use of so substantial and prompt an ircredse in the 
available supply of men and money? Have we looked at the 
problem in the large carefully enough, and from a sufficient 
number of viewpoints, to make it possible to form a balanced 
judgment? Are we ready, for instance, to say to what extent 
it would be well and beneficial to increase the staff of foreign 
workers, and how they should be distributed? Have we 
arrived at a clear conviction as to the extent to which foreign 
money could effectively and safely be put into an extension of 
the means for preparing and supporting Chinese workers, and 
into other efforts in behalf of the evangelization of China besides 
the support of foreign workers? ‘These questions will soon 
be pressing upon us for answer, and we shall find it — 


to a for long our replies. 
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ZEAL and devotion are among the first essentials of the 
evangelistic campaign. Without them success is impossible, 
No half-hearted missionary was ever yet a 
and Evangelism. success in any department of service, least of 
all in the work of preaching the Gospel, 
But it is very needful to remember that though zeal be as a 
consuming fire, it depends upon the guidance of knowledge for 
right direction and for wise application. ‘They have a zeal, 
but not according to knowledge,’ is a text that ought not to be 
written over missionary enterprise. The leaders of our calling 
must see to it that brains as well as heart are engaged therein, 
An evangelistic leader is not necessarily one who is most 
diligent in moving about the country preaching to the crowds, 
nor is physical effort the first test of spiritual capacity. 
Consecrated intelligence is called for more in the work of 
evangelism than in any other branch of missionary work, 
and proportionately gets it least. Men of outstanding gifts 
too often have violent hands laid upon them for other depart- 
ments of service, to the detriment of the work, when it 
is considered as a whole, and Mission Boards, as well as 
workers on the field, are consenting parties to a policy which 
assumes that weak missionaries are always strong enough 
for evangelistic effort and that strong men are frequently too 
good for it. Our duty, in any case, is to see to it that in China, 
by bringing consecrated intellects as well as devoted souls to 
the consideration of its problems, evangelism is not robbed of 
brains. And let us beware lest we fall a prey to the catch- 
words of a revivalism which is not real because it is not deep, 
and find ourselves carried on the surface of our work by an 
unction which is not of the Holy One because in the last resort 
it is more imitative than sincere. 
THE Conference of Secretaries of Missionary Societies in 
the United States and Canada has in recent years faced the 
ieee oe question of union in evangelism and has procured 
Weanaction. from many of their missions on the field statements 
as to the definite responsibility of each church 
for China. A truly statesmanlike method of carrying out the 
advances thus proposed would surely involve both at home and 
on the field the utmost endeavour toward balancing and co 
érdinating the aggressive work of all the missions. Nor is this 
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Utopian. Not long since we saw a large and representative group 
of Chinese and foreign workers gazing on the map of one of the 
provinces. The crowding and the crossing of interests in one 
section, as shown by the many dots for stations and missions, 
was mutely but effectively rebuked by the almost unbroken 
neglect of another great section of the field. Not one who 
on this map remained untouched. The union of effort 
now hinted at in the larger way is already a glorious fact, in 
many sections of the field, in the form of union city campaigns. 
The great New Year campaign at Nanking in March, when 
four thousand heard the Gospel daily in the great tent for eight 
days, and when over four hundred openly expressed their inten- 
tion to become followers of Jesus; the Chinkiang and Soochow 
campaigns, and many others, show that a new day is dawning 
in which a greater influence may be exerted in such union mass 
meetings than has ever been possible in China before. Doubt- 
less the activity of individual missions in their own churches 
and chapels must continue with redoubled energy during 
and after such union meetings, but a greater incentive 
and a brighter hope is found where such union efforts are 
carried on. 
* | * * 
ATTENTION may be especially drawn to the union work 
proposed in counection with the Industrial Exposition at Nan- 
king. Thisisa plan in which both the Chinese 
Cbristian Dead= church and the missions have shown a deep 
se villa interest. Not unnaturally there have been 
some connected with the management of the 
Exposition, who have been reluctant to grant too prominent a 
position for the Christian headquarters. This may not be 
due merely to a spirit of unfriendliness to Christianity. The 
officials recognize that the foreigners, and the Chinese churches 
as well, form a sort of danger spot when the people become 
discontented and search for pretexts for a riot. Hunan has 
illustrated this, and the present unsettled condition in many 
parts of China may justly disturb the official mind. But 
mutual compromise has given the Nanking committee a 
satisfactorily located site at the very gates of the exposition. 
It is hoped that all who can will hold themselves in 
readiness to aid in this great union plan. Doubtless many 
thousands of Chinese from every part of the country will 
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be in Nanking ; of these very many may there first be enabled 
to understand what Christianity actually stands for and have 
their minds and hearts opened receptively to the truth. 


* * * 


NEw union plans are coming into existence all the time. 
We were delighted to see how strong is the evangelistic spirit 
among the physicians of our missions, who 
bya gathered in Shanghai May 18th to draw up 
Wast China. plans for the establishment of a union medical 
college for East China. Twenty-one phy- 
sicians were present, beside a number of other missionaries, 
representing in all ten missions or societies. ‘They propose to 
set up a strong-college in Nanking under union management, 
and their plans, while looking to the highest possible degtee of 
professional thoroughness, lay the first emphasis on making 
the school a real factor in the evangelistic movement through- 
out the field. This emphasizes what has been intimated above, 
that it is a too marrow and erroneous view which looks at 
street-chapel and itinerating work as alone evangelistic in 
nature. Do we not, in drawing divisive lines, endanger the 
relation of the ‘‘ evangelistic’? and the ‘‘institutional’’ work 
and drive the latter back upon itself, rendering it a rival 
instead of more than an ally—a — arm of the great work 
to which we are committed ? 


* 
It is a matter for sincere gratitude that Dr. White and his 
associates have found it possible to arrange a series of Bible 
institutes at the various summer resorts this year 


ee ‘a (see p. 432). Through his Bible classes in Amer- 
| 3 ica, England and India, and by his many helpful 


' outlines for Bible study, Dr. White has gained a world-wide 


influence. Dr. Rogers, though best known for his contributions 
to the study of Assyriology, is reported by many who have 
worked with him in the classroom to be a teacher of that rare 
type who is able to clothe the dry bones of a subject, commonly 
supposed to be uninteresting, with beauty and life. Miss — 
Caroline Palmer has for a decade been a most efficient and 

popular instructor in the training school of which Dr. White 
is president, while Dr. Sweet comes as a specialist on apologetics 
and the philosophy of religion, We understand that the class 
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hours at Peitaiho, Kuling and Mokanshan are being so arranged 
as to make it possible for one to take work under any two of 
the lecturers he may choose. In view of the exceptional 
opportunity which is afforded by the presence in China of this 
group of specialists in Bible instruction, it is to be earnestly 
hoped that a large number of missionaries and English-speaking 
Chinese Christian workers may find it possible to join some of 
the classes, They should prove not only an inspiration to all, 
but also a real help to many in preparing for another year’s 
work of Bible teaching among the Chinese. 
* * 
THE calls for space in our Correspondence Department 
have become so frequent and urgent as to make it necessary to 
issue the request that our correspondents be as 
a. concise as possible in what they write. The 
few pages which it is possible for the RECORDER 
to set aside for correspondence we shall seek to use in the way 
that will serve the best interests of the largest number. We 
trust therefore that it may be possible for the many who have 
subjects which they wish in this way to bring to the attention 
of the missionary body to feel that they share the responsibility 
with the Editors for using the space economically and effectively. 


* * * | 
BEAUTIFUL in situation, and unique as the centre of many 
historical gatherings, Edinburgh will have a fresh significance 
during this month as the scene of the World 
Cor Sepnegree. Missionary Conference referred to in our 
fourth editorial. We feel sure that from every mission station 
in China there will rise a volume of prayer on behalf of this 
Conference. Meeting as it does at .a time when nations are 
drawing together ; and yet when, with the breaking down of 
barriers there is a conflict of civilizations ; when dissatisfaction 
with the old, a new national spirit, and new ideas and concep- 
tions are being freely expressed ; when missionary workers are 
more than ever desirous of seeing and studying the work in all 
its departments, and having a realization of the world as a 
whole ; and most of all when new vitalising from above is 
wanted ;—all our readers will feel the importance of voicing the 
petition that the spiritual motive. may be supreme in all the 
work of the Conference, that amidst all the discussions there 
may be a desire to hear God speak. 


' 
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The Sanctuary 


““ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” —St. James v, 16. 


them."’—St. 
PRay 
For the World Missionary Con- 


ference at Edinburgh. (P. 385.) 


For ‘“‘the church which is to be.” 
(P. 400.) 

_ For holiness an invincible argu- 
ment. (P. 408.) 

That we may see the vision and 
“move on.” (P. 404.) 

That we may not fall into the mis- 
ret too much concentration. (P. 
412. 

For the eight millions of non- 
Christians in unevangelized Tonkin. 
(P. 417.) 

using them, particularly in ng to 
the of femilies of 
verts. (P. 399.) 

For more effective occupation of 
the field, and that we may never be 
satisfied to ‘pre-empt’ territory by 
simply renting a house and putting 
a helper init. (P. 397.) 


For LABORERS. 


First, for more foreign missionaries, 
adequately equipped by character and 
spirituality as well as ability and 
education to enter the n doors. 
In short for better. men t we are 
and for more. (P. 390.) 

Second, for more Chinese preachers, 
well qualified men able not only to 

h but also to superintend and 
guide the young churches. (P. 391.) 


GIVE THANKS 


. For “the church that is to be.” 
(P. 400.) 

For doors wider open than ever 
before. (P. 404.) 

That the Chinese church is catch- 
ing its vision of the Christ. (P. 407.) 

For a growing spirit of comity and 
a cordial understanding among mis- 
sionaries in many places. (P. 396.) 


For educational institutions in com- 


tive abundance. (P. 391.) 

That Chinese Christians are begin- 
my Bs realize the spiritual nature of 
the kingdom. (P. 394.) 

For the faithful witness ’ by 
many a brother to brother, friend to 
friend, employer to apprentice, and 
even apprentice to employer. 


A PRAYER 


O Thou Great Lord of the Ha 
wilt thou speedily send forth laborers 
into the harvest. Sometimes we are in 
doubt as to how we should pray, but 
this we are sure we ought to y for, 
because our Saviour has told us $0, 
Wilt Thou then be mercifully pleased 
to send forth men of Thy choosing 
and endued with Thy power for this 
Thy work. 

While we pray for more foreign mis- 
sionaries, it is for more spiritual and 
consecrated Chinese preachers that we 
especially plead, for we can see that 
the fields are white unto harvest. Oh 
Lord, let us not lose sight of that 
vision ; keep us from any slothfulness 
and help us to follow the example of 
our Master, to whom preaching was 
more than meat and drink. For His 
Own name’s sake. Amen. 


**Go forth,’’ the Lord has said, 
** And preach the word to all;’’ 
May all the world Thy Name adore, 
And Thee their Saviour call ! 
The earth from east to west, 
The earth from sea to sea, 
As with a zone of holy love 
Shall soon encircled be. 


And when that word is preached, 
And when that work is done, 
When Christ is known, and Christ is 


praised 
From risen to setting sun ; 
Then Christ Himself will come, 
And call us from the tomb ; 
And all will see the Judge appear, 
And all will hear their doom. 


O everlasting Lord, 

How shall we see Thy face, 
If we have failed to spread abroad 

The Gospel of Thy e? 

O endless, endless shame, 

O endless misery ! ; 
For eo who have not fought the 

gut, 
Will share the victory. 


O therefore bless the Lord, 
With praise and ak 

With heart and hand glad homage pay 
To the great King of Kings. 
To Father, and to Son, 
And, Holy Ghost, to Thee — 

May all the world Hosannas sing, 
One God and Persons Three. Ames. 


BisHoP C. WORDSWORTH. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Importance of the Direct Phase of 
Mission Work 


BY REV. A. SYDENSTRICKER, CHINKIANG. 


HAVE often been interested in studying the mechanism 

| of a steam engine and its operations on a ship or a 
locomotive. ‘There seem to be two or three general 
principles that underlie the construction of these machines. 

First, the power generated in the steam-chest is exerted 
directly on the shaft or crank which is to be turned. There is 
no intervening machinery whatever, except the rod that con- 
ducts the power. 

Second, ali the available power is transmitted to the 
screw or driving wheel. As little as possible is wasted and as 
little as may be is diverted for other work. ° 

Third, the power is exerted s/eadz/y where it is needed. 
It does not go by fits and starts. The engine is so built as to 
use the power dzrectly, to use all the available power and to 
use it steadzly. ‘The aim is to make progress, to make steady 
progress and to make ragzd progress toward a fixed goal. A 
loss in any of these means expenditure without compensation 
and a deficit in the dividends to be declared when the accounts 
are rendered. 

I have referred to the above in order to illustrate somewhat 
our position as missionaries of the Gospel in China. We are 
sent here by our Master, if sent by Him at all, primarily and 
first of all to evangelize the Chinese. We are here, in the 
purpose of our Lord, first and last and all the time to bring 
the Gospel directly and effectively into touch with the unevan- 
gelized masses around us. ‘This is our great commission, our 
most important obligation and our only real warrant for being 
here as missionaries. It is to bring the Chinese to an intelli- 
gent knowledge of, and faith in, the Lord Jesus Christ in order 
to their salvation. It is our plain and most important duty to 
bring the Gospel with a// available force directly and unremtt- 
tingly to bear upon all whom we can reach of the vast 
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an actual fact. 
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peace and food supply. The stupendous fact that the mission- . 
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multitudes among whom we are placed who are enveloped in 
darkness. All wasting or diverting of energy, all indirect 
work, all intermission of effort, not absolutely necessary, mean a 
loss of force and time and a consequent loss in the final results, 

It used to be jokingly said in America that when a man 
contributed five dollars to the foreign mission treasury, four of 
these five were given to defray the expenses of getting the fifth 
to the field. But when we now say that of the money at 
present contributed to the foreign mission treasuries a very 
large part is uséd only indirectly for the evangelization of the 
Chinese, and that much more is used in putting down elegant 
and expensive plants then 1 in the direct work, it is no joke, but 


Not only so. The Executive of the Evangelistic Work 
Committee has ascertained by careful and prolonged investiga- 
tion and comparison of the existing conditions that of all the 
missionaries now in China only one-third give their chief 
attention to direct evangelism. True some, perhaps many, of 
those engaged in other lines of work are also doing a limited 
amount of evangelistic work. But it is also true that of the 
one-third who are devoting themselves to the direct preaching 
of the Gospel to the unevangelized not a few—doubtless a large 
proportion—are also doing a good share of other work. So that 
the general average of one-third is not an under-estimate. In 
many centres of missionary activity the proportion of those in 
the direct work is many times less than one-third. While we 
are as a body diverting the larger part of our resources and 
energies along other lines of effort, the non-Christian popula- 
tions around us are all the while growing. We are by no 
means overtaking these millions with the Gospel. They are 
increasing on us. This is true especially in the centres of 
trade and among the country people in times of comparative 


ary body in China is not as yet successfully grappling with the 
great problem which they have come to solve, and that the end 
of the vast enterprise is still in the far distance, is too patent to 
need argument. 

As the writer has been itinerating from year to year over 
a field containing easily one million people, the sole representa- 
tive of any Protestant missionary society in that field, it has 
been exceedingly painful to visit town after town and even 
good sized walled cities containing not so much as a Chinese 
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evangelist except in two or three places, and the apparent 
hopelessness of the situation has become well-nigh overwhelm- 
ing. ‘The country populations are growing rapidly in ordinary 
years, and though many of the young men are moving to the 
towns and cities to engage in trades and mercantile pursuits, 
their places are rapidly filled up with droves of growing boys. 
The fact stares one in the face that unless something more 
effective, something far larger be undertaken and put into 
vigorous operation, China is not being evangelized. We are 
in danger of ‘‘ playing a losing game.’’ ‘There must be some 
adequate proportion between the workers and the work to be 
done. One man cannot well and successfully do the work of 
ten men. 

Another fact. We have not only an innumerable and 
increasing host against us. Idolatry is not yet dead. Though 
the number of those who frequent the temples seems to be 
growing less, those who have left off idol worship in the 
temples still practice it in. their homes and shops, or at least 
have given themselves over to utterly godless lives and money- 
making. They are by no means becoming Christians and need 
the Gospel as sorely as the devotees who still cling to direct 
idolatry. Heathenism with all its vices is still living and 
active. ‘Temples and ancestral halls are constantly being built 

ortepaired. The forces to be overcome are not only those of 
- great numbers, stupendous as these are. ‘The darkness, wide- 
spread and deep, sin in all its hideous forms, intense world- ~ 
liness, as well as hydra-headed idolatry,—all these will not yield 
and be overcome without a most strenuous and prolonged effort 
on the part of the missionary force ‘‘shod with the preparation 

of the Gospel of peace.’’ 
Such are some of the conditions that face us—conditions 
that we cannot ignore. We cannot evade the responsibility. 
Questions such as follow arise for solution and answer : What 
more should be done in the direct work of evangelizing China 
that is not now being done? Shall we content ourselves with 
the work as it now is and let the future take care of itself? Is 
there nothing more that can be done to accelerate the accom- 
plishment of our mission? Are we, with what is now being 
done, engaged in a winning battle ? 

The motto in the home lands now is, ‘‘ The evangelization 
of the world in this generation,’’ and to this many are devoting 
themselves with an enefgy heretofore unknown. Are we on 
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the field doing all that can be done to second this new mission- 
ary interest and effort at home? Are we using altogether the 
‘wisest methods and making the most strenuous efforts to carry 
into practical effect this determination for the speedy evangel- 
ization of the non-Christian world ? 

The writer has for many years been engaged chiefly in 
evangelistic work in China. At the same time he has been 
brought into very close touch with almost every other form of 
work that is being done among us. The answers which he 
ventures to give to some of these questions are the result of 
careful thought and prolonged and pretty wide observation. 

1. It is clear to even a casual observer that there is 
still needed an increase in the present number of missionaries 
engaged in the direct work—the work of evangelization. 
While other departments may be fairly well supplied with 
foreign laborers, a considerable increase is still needed for the 
evangelistic work. An immense amount of evangelistic effort 
is ‘not now being made that should be made, and must be 
made before the work is accomplished. Large districts still 
exist that are unoccupied by missionaries of any society, and 
many other places are as yet very inadequately supplied. I 
could mention a score of cities in the coast province of Kiangsu 
alone that to this day have no resident missionaries, and only a 
few of which have even a resident Chinese evangelist. 

While this is true the qualifications needed for mission- 
aries engaging in evangelistic work are somewhat different from 
those that sufficed in former years when street preaching, street. 
chapel preaching and general itineration were the most that 
could be done. Now, while these older methods of work 
should by no means be neglected or abandoned, and while 
the evangelist should be willing to engage personally in every 
kind of preaching and endure its hardships, he should also, 
and perhaps chiefly, be qualified to be a leader of the Chinese 
in giving the Gospel to their own people. This requires a 
better type of missionaries than was essential formerly. The 
task of training and leading the Chinese is far more difficult 
and problematical than is the personal preaching that one 
can do, It used to be comparatively an easy matter for one 
to spend the forenoon in the study with his teacher, then in 
the afternoon go to the street chapel and talk an hour or two 
to the passing audience, and occasionally make an itinerating 
journey to distribute books and preach as occasion might offer. 
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But now, with a force of Chinese preachers to be taught 
and directed, with small churches to be cared for, the difficult- 
jes and labor are immensely augmented, and the missionary 
who is not equal to these new duties has a doubtful call to work 
in China. The need is for leaders, who are wise and kind, 
who are able to teach others to preach also, who are able to 
superintend and guide the young churches till they are able to 
stand and to make progress alone without further help from 
the outside. | 7 

2. But, as already hinted, a greater and more pressing 
need than even an increased force of missionary evangelists, is 
the developing and preparing of Chinese laborers of various 
kinds, and especially evangelists. This part of the work has 
certainly, in places at least, been woefully neglected and left to 
take care of itself. There are educational institutions in 
comparative abundance and a few theological schools. These 
were all more or less directly established for the purpose 
of raising up and preparing a native ministry. But, however 
sincere the intent may be, these schools are certainly as yet 
doing comparatively little to supply the crying and urgent 
need of Chinese evangelists. In fact, one cannot but doubt 
whether they are adapted to supply this need. The truth 
is, it is not generally college bred and seminary trained men 
that are the best suited and the most needed for the evangelistic 
field. What the evangelistic work needs, and needs beyond the 
possibility of exaggeration, is Bible-trained lay preachers, day- 
school teachers, Bible-women and other Christian workers of 
these grades, such as theological and educational schools are not 
well adapted to supply, unless their methods of teaching and 
curricula are made much more plastic. 

Bible training schools, or classes, should certainly form a 
very important part of the missionary evangelists’ work from 
this period onward. This should long since have received 
much larger attention than it has received. Now the field 
is open and the opportunities are boundless, but we find 
ourselves sadly handicapped from a sufficient lack of workers. 
The writer has studied this matter long and carefully and has 
felt the great need that exists in the matter of preparing 
Chinese to give the Gospel effectively to their own people. 
The need is along two lines. In the first place, not a few 
Chinese who are now engaged in Christian work are very 
poorly fitted for it. The lack of workers is so great and 
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the number of available men so small that there is a constant 
inclination to put men to work who are ill qualified for 
it. In the second place,.the number of even poorly qualified 
men is so limited as to be entirely insufficient to supply the 
demands of the work. It is perfectly true that the Lord 
of the harvest alone has the right to call and send laborers into 
His harvest and that it is our duty to make this a matter of 
earnest prayer. It is equally our duty to work forthis. The 
prayer without the effort will remain an unanswered petition, 
Better workers and more of them is what is needed. 

This training and teaching in order for it to be done 
properly must be done by missionary evangelists. A professional 
teacher, be he in a secular school or in a theological seminary, 
is not well suited to give practical knowledge and training such 
as is so urgently needed on the field, unless indeed he has had 
a good share of experience himself as a successful evangelist. 
As a man who has spent his life in ‘‘institutional’’ work or 
over books is not generally fitted to translate into the 
colloquial, so in like manner the man of books and schools is 
not generally suited to give effective training and teaching fit 
for the intensely practical work of giving the Gospel to the 
unevangelized. | 

In order that this very important work be done adequately 
and well, sufficient time and attention must be given to it. 
The writer has studied this matter long and carefully and is 
convinced that this task has been too much neglected, and very 
often where attended to at all, has been done very imperfectly. 
Ofteu scraps of time that could not well be used elsewhere have 
been employed in teaching Chinese workers. Very generally a 
missionary evangelist’s time is so taken with a multitude of 
details and with the various and perplexing problems connected 
with the oversight of the general work under his care that he 
has neither time nor inclination to engage in special teaching 
and training. Yet he is the one best qualified to do this. 
Nevertheless there are practical solutions of the difficulty. One 
method, involving a minimum of experse, is to gather in all 
the Chinese helpers, say, once or twice a year for a period of 
six weeks or two months, and let one or two members of the 
station lay aside other work and devote themselves to the 
teaching and training of the helpers. Where the members of 
one station are too few, or the other work too heavy, then it is 
best for two or more neighboring stations to combine and bring 
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jn all their helpers to be taught. ‘These helpers should be 
divided into classes, the work properly laid out and the whole 
form itself into a Bible school for the time being. If seasons of 
the year are chosen when itinerating work cannot well be done, 
there is not much interference with this and the time is spent 
to the best possible advantage. While these classes are in 
session, besides careful and practical teaching, special care 
should be taken to develop and strengthen strong Christian 
character and a deep spiritual life. The importance of these 
cannot be exaggerated and should by no means be neglected. 
An intelligent, working knowledge of the Bible, especially the 
Gospel, a strong Christian character and a deep, healthy 
spiritual life are the prime qualifications for Christian work, 
so far as we can give them. The Chinese Christian worker 
should be able to preach and teach the Gospel clearly, intelli- 
gently, forcibly and in a practical way suited to his heathen 
audience. But of equal, if not greater importance is his 
Christian character and spiritual life. No matter how well 
trained and equipped otherwise, if he be not filled with the 
Holy Spirit, with all that this implies, he is not yet fit for 
his work. So long as he lacks thorough consecration, so long 
as he lives in the indulgence of some known sin, so long as he 
is under the control of some selfish ambition, he is not fit for 
his work. ‘These workers, in order to be fitted for their task, 
must be brought to know and to realize that, unless they live 
such lives as that their bodies shall be fit temples for the full 
‘indwelling of the Spirit, they are not yet ‘‘ vessels unto honor, 
sanctified, meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto every good 
work.’? Where such training classes are in practice the advant- 
ages accruing are many and manifold. 

Again. ‘There is doubtless great need for Bible training 
schools, such as the Moody School in Chicago, or Dr. White’s 
school in New York. The demand for Chinese laborers of 
various kinds is so large that no one plan for supplying them, 
even though successfully conducted, is sufficient to supply all ° 
that is needed. This part of the missionary’s task is far larger 
and broader than the majority of us have as yet realized. In the 
United States, besides there being a preacher to less than every 
six hundred of the population, there is a great host of other 
workers-——Sunday school superintendents and teachers, Christian 
Endeavor, Y. M. C. A., and other organizations too numerous to 
mention, yet there is a constant call for more. If all these are 
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needed in the States, what shall we say of China! The writer 
has long had in his mind’s eye Bible schools in which the 
word of God is the text-book, in which large numbers of men 
are equipped to go out and carry the Gospel to the vast 
unnumbered millions still in darkness. No special need for 
denominational distinctions here, nor fine points in theology ; 
no need for an expensive foreign equipment ; Chinese houses 
and appointments will be better suited. Plenty of sunshine 
and fresh air, healthy food and exercise ; a full realization of 
the situation as it exists, a clean Christian life, thorough con- 
secration to the work and an earnest eagerness to become 
prepared for it. These and like blessings we long to see. 

3. There is still another feature of evangelistic work in the 
broad meaning of the term to which we should refer; I mean 
revival meetings. This new feature in missionary work in 
China, so hopeful and eucouraging, certainly needs wise direc- 
tion and leading. ‘The last few years has demonstrated the 
fact that the Chinese can be moved, and powerfully moved, by 
speakers and leaders qualified for revival work. This feature 
is so hopeful that, while on the one hand it should be carefully 
controlled, on the other. there should be no check laid on 
it. The Chinese Christians are just beginning to realize the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom. They are, many of them, in 
a condition susceptible of growth and will respond earnestly 
and fully to revival influences. This is a source of incalculable 
blessing, or of the greatest danger, and we should certainly 
take hold of it, make the very best use of it, lest it be abused 
and the result be disastrous. 

Men, foreigners and Chinese, who are gifted for this kind 
of work, should have all the opportunity that they need to use 
their gifts to the best advantage. Since this manifestation of 
Spiritual things has just begun among Chinese Christians, 
much may be hoped for in the future if properly guided and 
suitable revival meetings be held where the way is open. 

. It requires tact and good judgment as well as zeal and 
earnestness. 

The above has been written with the hope of aiding, 
to some extent, though small it may be, in leading us to give 
more earnest attention to the great work for which we are 
here, the evangelization of this great Empire, and urging this 

with all our strength. 
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What is Effective Occupation?» 


BY REV. P. F. PRICE, D.D., DONGSHANG. 


HAT is effective occupation of mission territory? In 

\ \ practical evangelization there is no more important 

question at this time. All of the evangelical mis- 

sionary societies have practically the same objective, that is, the 

planting of a pure church—a seed within itself—that will 
spring up and grow and develop and overspread the land. 

The field is one. The aim is one. But the methods of 
accomplishment are diverse and sometimes contradictory. For 
example: Here isa great area of arable land. The soil is rich 
and capable of high cultivation, yielding abundant harvests, 
Farmers are settling here and there. But some settlers crowd 
and overlap each other, while others are widely scattered. 
Some of the land receives much attention, while other parts 
are left waste and unsown, yielding no harvest at all. For 
lack of orderly agreement as to occupation there is waste of 
energy in needless readjustment, a waste of opportunity in the 
neglect of places which might be cultivated but which are not. 

So it has been in the development of the great China 
field. The aim is one, but there has been a lack of unity of 
purpose and method in working to a common end. Many > 
large cities have from three to ten central mission stations, 
while other populous centres have only one, or none at all. 
Some small places have two or three out-stations of different 
denominations, while other extensive areas have none at all. 
A mission map will show very uneven occupation of the China 
field as a whole. Locally considered the need is so great 
that, though some places have a comparatively large number 
of workers, all find enough to do and more than they can do, 
But in the broader aspect, considering the field as a whole, 
the points of light are not uniformly distributed as they ought 
to be. Or to change the figure, the seed is unevenly sown. 
‘There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’’ 
Joint occupation of one centre to the neglect of others lessens 
individual mission responsibility, needlessly introduces perplex- 
ing questions within the missionary body, jeopardizes mission 
comity, and, in so far, hinders the evangelization of the whole 
country in this generation. 
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We should try to blame no one for this state of affairs 
so far as it exists in China to-day. We should rejoice in the 
growing spirit of comity and federation in many quarters 
and in the cordial understanding which exists among mis. 
sionaries in many places regarding division of territory and 
of work. 

But look at the question in its large aspect. Look at 
China as a great community of four hundred million souls, 
and at each district as only a part of that great whole, and 
at the Christian propaganda not as the work of any one 
denomination but as the work of all the denominations work. 
ing together, and what.do we find? We find that for the 
future we may proceed, if we will, on much wiser lines, 
making our occupation of new territory effective in a wider 
sense than ever before. The time is come when we should 
define what effective occupation is, and after defining it, agree 
among ourselves that we will carry it into effect, but the 
results, by God’s grace, will be worth all the cost. 

1. Effective occupation takes a wide and statesmanlike 
view of the whole field, irrespective of locality, distance, or 
denominational preference. It aims as far as — to do 
work that others are not prepared. to do. 

2. Effective occupation is unselfish. It does not attempt 
to occupy or hold a centre of work because it belongs toa 
certain denomination or because it swells the rolls or adorns 
the report of any particular society, or station, or individual, 
It allows another to occupy its old place and pushes out into 
a new field if thereby the common cause may be advanced. 
The hardest sort of occupation is to relinquish to another the 
fruit of our former labours and start out anew in untilled 
ground, but it is sometimes the most effective of all, for it has 
in it the very spirit of the Master. 

3. Effective occupation is Catholic. It recognizes the 
fact that those who love the Lord and labour wisely and sin- 
cerely for the progress of His cause are fares inter pares in 
mission work, and as such should receive, each from the other, 
due confidence not only as regards Christian fellowship but 
also as regards mission work. For instance, here is a concrete 


- case known to the writer: An English and an American 
mission, of different denominations, are working in the same 


territory. By mutual agreement the missionaries of the one 
are preaching in the chapels and caring for the Christians of 
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the other msssion, with a view to taking over the work after 
a specified time if the way be clear. This is practical unity. 
It recognizes the fact that those who labour on different lines 
and in different churches and under varying forms of church 

rnment, may make a mutual transfer of work with benefit 
to both and to the common cause, 

4. Occupation of territory must be really effective in 
order to claim recognition as such. The renting or building 
of a few houses and the residence of a few missionaries is not 
per se effective occupation. The needs of the field and the 
quantity and quality of the work that is to overtake those 
needs must be considered. Any station or group of stations 
should make a very cautious calculation before declaring that 
they effectively ‘‘occupy’’ a given territory to the exclusion 
of others. To ‘‘pre-empt’’ a district by simply renting a - 
house and putting a native helper in it, is not occupation in 
the real sense. To be effectively worked and honestly held, 
' a centre of work must have constant supervision, a careful 
correction of abuses and an aggressive evangelism. 

This raises many questions that it is not possible to enlarge 
upon in this short space. For instance, there must be a high 
standard upon which all can agree, both as regards native 
evangelists and native church members and inquirers, who are 
after all the real exponents of the Gospel before the Chinese 
people. Looseness on the part of any one mission regarding 
the employment of native helpers and the admission of church 
members militates more than any other one cause, perhaps, 
against that mutual confidence which is the basis of inter- 
change of church members and out-stations and of deference the 
one to the other in the occupation of new territory. But if 
we can attain to effective occupation on the one hand and 
recognition of such occupation on the other, and if we will 
work out these principles on a wide scale, having the whole 
China field in our view, we shall not only make a more fitting 
response to the effort of the home churches to evangelize the 
whole world in this generation, but we shall better please our 
Master, who regards us not as separate armies but as His one 
militant church, and who looks down not alone upon the local 
fields which we call ours, but upon the whole nation of the 
unsaved and who must mourn over things that dissipate our 
energy or make less effective than might be the work He would 


have us do. . 
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Cannot the whole question of the mutually effective oc. 
cupation of mission territory be taken up on a wide scale? 
No more practical question can engage the attention of the 
Provincial Federations and of the Evangelistic Association of 
China, and the settlement of these and correlated questions is 
the real, practical test of that Christian unity of which we 
hear so much in these days and for which we often pray. 


How to Awaken Interest. in the Christian Message? 
| BY THE REV. ALFRED A. GILMAN, CHANGSHA. 


ONFUCIUS advises us to accomplish something first 
and then to teach others how to do likewise. The fact 
| that I have not yet succeeded in perfecting any method 
of awakening widespread interest in the Christian message 
among the Chinese makes me hesitate to take up space in 
the RECORDER. As, however, it may be possible for others 
to carry out more successfully the plans which have suggested 
themselves to me, I offer then herewith with the hope that they 
may not be without usefulness in enlarging the membership of 
the kingdom. 
In order to make the matter concrete I instituted an 
inquiry among forty-three evangelists to discover what influences 
had led them to listen and to respond to the Christian message. 
I think that it would be well for every mission to keep a 
complete record of the spiritual history of each convert. This 
would, in time, furnish the missionary body with some 
understanding of the influences which really are at work 
in Chinese life. Seven of these men were born in Christian 
families, five were brought in by relatives, seven were led by 
friends, while twenty-one were reached through the chapel or 
preacher, one was first attracted by an English school and 
two by tracts. The accounts given by these men assure me of 
the faithful witness given by many a brother to brother, friend 
to friend, employer to apprentice, and even apprentice to 
employer. This record shows the vitality of the mission work 
as now carried on and introduces the first suggestion which I 


_ would make as to new methods. 


We constantly hear it stated that ancestor worship is the 
one insuperable obstacle which confronts our work. The 
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| ition of family tradition stamds as a stone wall defying 

entrance to the Christian faith. We need to appreciate that 
the Chinese family life in some of its characteristics is more 
truly Christian than our ultra-individualistic ways of the West. 
But from the point of view of our theme we need to realize that 
we have here prepared for us avenues of entrance into Chinese 
life similar to the Roman highways which carried St. Paul to 
the limits of the civilized world. I do not know how many 
missionaries have made a point of learning the genealogy of 
their converts, inquiring into the number of families closely 
connected by blood with the convert. We should be on the 
aggressive and not on the defensive, and should hold ourselves 
responsible for the bringing in of the whole clan of each 
and every convert. I believe that much could be done by 
aggressive, and if I may so call it, inquisitive work. We 
should have special tracts dealing with the doctrine of the 
family from the Christian point of view. ‘To win these people 
we need, not tracts combating ancestor worship, but tracts 
recognizing the glories of the past and emphasizing St. Paul’s 
statement in Romans about noble heathen. I have searched 
through tract literature ayd have been sadly disappointed to 
find so few which were without some element of combativeness 
which irritated even me. We need for this purpose tracts 
which ‘ neither strive nor cry,’ but which ‘ preach the comfort- 
able Gospel of Christ.’ With the proper tracts in hand we 
need to take each member of the church and follow the 
ramifications of his family as far as they will take us; always 
making an attempt to reach the head of the family as soon as 
posssible, if not the head in age, at least the leader in intellect 
and appreciation of China’s position in the world to-day. 
Patience may be needed, but let patience have her perfect 
work. 

Another element of active opposition to Christianity is 
found in the guild system of China, into which are gathered all 
the lower ranks of Chinese life. ‘These people look upon the 
guild as the one power which is able and willing to protect 
them from harm and guarantee them a livelihood. The guilds 
are as powerful in the city life of China to-day as were those 
of England in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Their members 
are, for the most part, without learning and without deep 
thought. One may safely say that they do not rise in their 
thoughts much above the desire for food and clothing. They 
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_ expect full sympathy in all his trials from the church. That 


position of the church in China to-day and calling upon all 
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do not seem to crave comforts either for the body or the soul, 
and this is the root of the difficulty in any attempt to awaken 
an interest in the Christian message. Each one of these guilds 
has a patron deity, in whose presence feasts are held at least three 
times a year. It would be difficult to say that the members of 
the guild either feel dependence upon or expect much direct 
help from their patron deity. But the members do enjoy the 
feasts and the processions. A member who becomes a Chris- 
tian is persecuted because he withdraws his financial assistance 
from the merrymaking and changes the ways of his forefathers, 

Pastor Hsi, of Shansi, accomplished many wonderful 
things ; among which was the inducing of his village to accept 
the true God as their patron deity during his eldership. Might 
we not attempt to gain an entrance into the guild life and 
turn the small amount of religion which they embrace in the 
Christian direction. - All this class are much more easily moved 
in mass than as individuals. With any guild under Christian 
influence, the development of the individuals in it would bea 
matter of growth fast or slow, according to the ability of 
each, but at least an opening would be gained. 

Our greatest missionary difficulty in China at present is in 
connection with lawsuits. Here, again, we need to consider 
the Chinese point of view. Every guild protects its members, 
right or wrong. Every family expects to defend a member to 
any extremity. We take a man away from his family and his 
guild, make him a target of both and then if he becomes 
involved with officials or fellow-men, we leave hii to the 
tender mercies of his enemies. It does not seem very Christian, 
and it is a great cause of misunderstanding. I always try to 
emphasize the fact that the church is at present in an abnormal 
position and that the day will come when a Christian may 


day, of course, will be when foreign interference has disappear- 
ed and the church has grown strong enough to cleanse itself 
and to be sure of the true character of its members. At the 
present time, however, we are in a most difficult situation. To 
meet this emergency we should have tracts emphasizing, on 
the one hand, the all-embracing character of religion and of the 
church and, on the other hand, explaining the extraordinary 


members to suffer patiently all present trials for the sake 
of the church which is to be. 
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The church which is to be seems to me a theme which 
has its power of awakening interest in our message among 
all Chinese. The assembling of the faithful for edification 
and the unity of fellowship are among the most distinctive 
marks of the Christian religion. At the present time many 
Chinese are striving to do great things for their country 
and their fellow-men, but in the whole range of Chinese life 
there is no opening for united, useful service comparable 
with that to be found in the Christian church. This theme, 
in all its phases, may well be included in the subjects handled 
in tracts prepared for use according to the plan to be men- 
tioned later. 

I would make one suggestion looking toward increasing 
the effectiveness of the street chapel. I plan out a course of 
instruction, arranging to have a tract containing each theme 
ready in sufficient numbers so that one may be given to each 
person as he enters the hall. When the time comes, those 
present are asked to follow while the tract is read aloud. ‘The 
speaker then preaches on the theme, explaining the characters 
of the tract and its spiritual meaning. If any impression has 
been made, and the tract is carried home, it will serve to recall 
the whole service and sermon and may be the means of having 
the sermon rehearsed to other hearers. Those who casually 
drop in and then depart may also be reached by the tract put 
into their hands. 

The investigation, referred to above, nine that not a few 
scholarly men have been reached through the street chapel 
work and by the more intimate personal work of the Christian 
pastor and believer. Those who are thus reached are largely 
men of strong religious instincts and cravings and have often 
_ passed through the bondage of Buddhist and Taoist study. 
But the leaders of China, the scholars and the wealthier 
business men are, as a class, without interest in the Christian 
message because they do not believe in religion at all. They 
are thoroughgoing opportunists. They are inclined to accept 
any creed which will enable them to avoid the yoke of Christ. 
Many of them are sadly prejudiced against religion in general, 
both by Confucian tradition and by their experience with it 
under various forms, not even excepting the Christian. Otbers 
among them do not want moral restraint and are glad to hear 
any message of determinism which may be able to quiet their 
consciences, 
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The missionary finds it very difficult to come into personal 
touch with these men. How shall interest be awakened if 
they do not hear? How shall they hear until their interest js 
sufficiently aroused at least to drop into a preaching hall 
or to purchase the penny tract which is offered to them? 
Good work is being done by tracts, and the weekly newspapers 
are molding public opinion, but the effective circulation of al] 
is far below the need. I am a great believer in tracts. One 
great advantage of the tract over either the newspaper or 
the Bible in reaching outsiders is that the tract has but one 
theme. If this appeals to the reader, there is nothing on 
the page before or after to dissipate its influence. Each tract 
either succeeds or fails. The latter kind is forgotten. The 
former is retained, and in the course of time a series of such will 
lead to the reception of doctrine for which the mind of the 
reader was not at first prepared. We need to think more 
of the mind of the reader, and we should prepare tracts to 
win the acceptance of men at every stage of Christian and 
general religious belief even down to the vanishing point. 

I plan to issue tracts in series as has been done by Dr. Case 
and some others. These tracts I would attempt to have put 
into the most perfect literary form, for in my sphere of work 


the literary character of the tract is still the most important 


factor in awakening interest. After its literary flavor had 
won attention, I should aim to have the reader find nothing 
in the first tracts of the series which he would not accept 
without question and which would lead him to take a favorable 
attitude toward the writer. From this basis of understanding 
I should try to lead the readers on step by step into the fulness. 
of my own faith. These tracts, as prepared, I should circulate 
as widely as possible in the schools and among the scholars of 
my centre. I should ask for criticism both of the style and 
thought and, if at all successful, I should try to build up what 
might be called a religious seminar, containing as many of the 
students as I should have been able to bring in a social way 
into my home. 

This brings me to the last suggestion. I feel that there is 
room for great improvement in our social relations with the 
Chinese. Most of us feel that it would be impossible to have 
the ordinary Chinese come into our regular social life. But 
there are many kinds of Chinese, and I believe that the offish- 
ness of the average foreign missionary has become a serious 
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hindrance to more effective missionary work. I believe that 
there is need to-day for foreigners to enter into a larger social 
life with the Chinese and, if I may so put it, to spend more 
money and time in the social entertainment of casual literary 
and business friends who may thus be gradually led into the 
deeper communion which will unite them with our Lord and 
Master. We need to be more like our Lord, who made great 
use of social life for the purpose of furthering the kingdom. 
This paper is but a series of dreams of what might be. If 
_ jt in any way opens up new avenues for the entrance of Chinese 
into the kingdom, the writer will be gratified. 


The Place of Vision in Evangelism 
BY REV. W. REMFRY HUNT, F.R.G.S. 


HE history and action of modern missions in China is 
ak unique. It shows a remarkable versatility in the volume 
and variety of its splendid service. In the manner 
and form of its adaptation to circumstances it has grasped the 
genius which proves itself in the highest and wisest statesman- 
ship. In this it is only true to its original commission. 
Herein is seen the secret of its strength and the pledge of its 
endurance. Missions have learned that there are peculiar 
religious as well as physical climates. With a better diagnosis 
of conditions and a juster appreciation of relative values we 
have reached the point of contact. Streets and markets as 
well as classic forums and sacred temples show us potent 
factors in moral evolution, and it is where these forces have 
been taken into account that there has been seen, in the exact 
tatio of such recognition, the most effective and enduring 
results. 

In the spiritual aspect of the situation it is at once obser- 
vable that three great forces have been operative in moving 
China into a new life. These may be easily tabulated—spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and industrial. Neither of these alone could 
have accomplished this and neither can claim the place of 
preéminence. Like all agencies and forces that achieve re- 
sults they are correlated. Each in its own place and all in 
their own normal relations have spelled out the letters in the 
one word—vegeneration, 
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There is thus ample reason alike from the achievements 
in the evangelisation of the provinces and from the signal 
changes that are taking place in China to look with assurance 
and hope on the great problems which with increasing stress 
and strain arise in the field and challenge the wisdom and 
the patience of us all. Although the attitude of the Chinese 
government, the tone of the native press and the demeanour 
of the /éteratz, taken generally, seems to have somewhat 
changed from its former suavity to a saner, even if sometimes 
not so eulogistic an expression, it may sober us to more serious 
thought and withal temper us to a more tactful and strategic 
administration. 

In the light of these truths we are taken to a new place 
of vision. Nor is it a dissolving view, because the vision 
actualises. Things happen. New and widening horizons are 
all about us. The air is filled with voices that are calling us 
to watch, to wait, and to pray. If ever there was a time 
when the voice of God was summoning the evangels of the 
Christ to move on it is now. It is the concensus of opinion 
that there never was a time when the opportunities for an 
effective evangelism were more inviting than at the present » 
moment. It is a clarion call to work on a far larger scale 
than has been ever before attempted. The time, the’ place, 
and the circumstances favor and compel widespread, well- 
organized and well-equipped campaigns. 

Some very effective extension of our vision would take 
place if we could see and appreciate the magnificent oppor- 
tunities that are open to us in the largest cities in China, 
among the educated youth, whose nervous quest of the new 
knowledge amounts to a desire which is almost a prayer. The 
idea of popular meetings, lectureships, conferences, etcetera, 
is now common in all the provinces. Here is a field for 
something new. It should be worked to its highest and best 
degree of efficiency. 

‘There are foregleams and there are danger signals. These 
are common to all lines of march. Flashes of spiritual pre- 
vision are as.nothing to us if they are not signals to advance. 
The whole empire is now open to evangelism. We could not 
have dreamed of such potential movements even a decade since. 
Nor can we tell how long these open doors will invite us! We 


cannot tell what the future has in store for the struggles, 


development, and achievements of the work in China, and 
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because the keenest eye breaks down at the nearest horizon, 
we hardly dare predict. One thing, however, is certain. It 
is this. More and more the Chinese will rise to the ascendancy 
in their own affairs. This will do its work in the political, 
commercial, intellectual and moral spheres. It is the normal 
issue. The handwriting is already on the walls. Let him 
that hath wisdom read it. The crises both in and out of the 
church are real and impressive. This article will not deal 
with this side of the question; suffice it to say that in all 
seriousness we are led to the conclusion that the evangelisation 
of China must be accomplished within the next decade. Its 
alternative means defeat. This is the paramount issue, because 
it is already seen that the tare-seeds of revolution, the flood 
tides of materialisin, and the keen and contesting philosophies of 
the East are already working in the plastic minds of the schools, 
and which, if not met and answered with reason and demonstra- 
tion, may wither and blight the fair propects which seem to 
be within the grasp of Christian missions at the present time. 

This, then, is the position we have reached, and to its 
field and service should be devoted the choicest and most 
fitted men who are committed to the evangelisation of China. 
The need is for specialists in evangelism. Many of these men 
are already on the field. They are equipped with language 
and experience. Each mission has its share of such men who 
might be set apart for special campaigns covering the large 
and strategic centres, be it cities or marts, where the greatest 
results could be expected. It has been seen that the churches 
will unite in such campaigns. Ample time in advance the 
evangelistic tour could be advertised. Extensive preparation 
and expectancy would be pushed and kept aflame with the 
prayer-life of the districts. Towns could be pasted. Few 
places in China scare us with the sign ‘‘ Billstickers will be 
prosecuted!’’ ‘The working committees in each centre would, 
in all detail and arrangements, prepare the way, animate the 
hopes, and win the day by their faith and works. 

In one of the remarkable sermons of Rev. F. W. Robert- 
son, D.D., of Brighton,. England—that prince of expository 
preachers—he said : ‘‘ We talk of apostolic missions as a matter 
of course, we say that the apostles were ordered to go and plant 
churches, and so we dismiss the great fact. But we forget 
that the command was rather the result of a spiritual working 
from within than of an injunction working from without.”’ 
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So clear is the scriptural idea of evangelism that it reads 
like a primer. Its commission was universal and abiding. Its 
evangel was a lost world’s liberation manifesto. Its apostles 
were endued and endowed with the grace of Christ and with the 
‘* presence in perpetuity ’’ of the Divine Spirit. It announced 
an zutensive and an extensive message. Its emclustve and its 
exclusive features were to be given their proper place. It was 
to proclaim a// of Christ’s Word and only His evangel. The 
divine presence and the redeeming Gospel were given 2” perpe- 
tuam and its triumphs conditioned on its adequate fulfilment. 

If history is philosophy teaching its lessons by example, 
then, it may be seen, even by casual seers, that the present 
moment in China presents a striking analogy to the times in 
which the earliest missionary activities found the conditions 
and the environment fitted to the occasion. Neroian persecu- 
tions, dissolute and decadent governments, the hate of the 
religious hucksters, the cry of those whose gains were at stake, 
the weight of passing but defiant faiths, and the unrest in all 
the ramifications of the social, political, and religious life of 
the plebian and patrician classes caused one of the writers of 
the day to record: ‘*All religions had become, among the 
masses, equally true to the people, equally false to the philoso- 
pher and equally useful to the politician.’’ But these first 
churches existed for evangelism. At the middle of the third 
century we find the historian Gibbon estimating that there — 
were more than fifty thousand Christians in Rome itself. So 
rapid, in fact, was the advance of the new religion that many 
of the officials in the government halls, and even some of the 
leaders in the palaces, were openly disciples of Christ. Now 
note. This was accomplished in spite of the fact that all the 
administrative power of the empire, and all the cunning of 
its vassals, was steadily concentrated upon the extinction of the 
name of Christ, and yet such swift and incredible progress— 
embracing the evangelisation of the territories on to Spain—was 
achieved by its weak and disproportionate instruments. 

God’s movements are always on time. As witness the 
preparation in the fashioning of the language of the arly 
evangelists, the opening of great trade routes, the preparation of 
the minds of the people, the demonstrated failure of their own 
religious systems, the unrest of the masses, the expectancy of 


and soul-thirst of the devotees of these ‘‘ faiths that die’’ found © 
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satisfaction in the certainties and blessings of the Word which 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel. 

The challenge to a more effective evangelism is a call to 
us to look out from faith’s observatory on to the wide fields 
which are even now ‘‘white unto harvest.’’ Our concern, 
to-day, is not whether the opportuneness will present itself, 
rather is it with the serious thought as to whether we shall be 
ready for the opportunities already presented. Still, it is true, 
also, in the experiences of individuals, as with nations, that 
in God’s economy, opportunities correspond with an almost 
mathematical exactness with the abilities and conditions given 
to meet them. Now, as surely as God has in all these centuries 
of preparation been preserving China, and conserving her evolu- 
tion for these later days of regeneration, so surely will there be 
also sent and empowered the instruments to meet the occasion. 

‘“‘Thoughts that breathe and words that burn’’ have 
surged up in our hearts while we have watched with a thrill 
of delight the sunrise of new hopes in the faces of some of 
God’s choicest instruments in the native ministry. These are 
some of the glad surprises that will cheer the workers in all 
fields. It is full of beautiful possibilities and tremendous 
potentialities. The Chinese church is catching its vision of 
the Christ. It is slowly but surely coming to its kingdom. 
Its ministry and its membership are touching the live-wires 
of causative and creative prayer. They are finding pearls of 
great price in the mines of the Scriptures. There is a new 
volition in aggressive evangelism initiated and controlled by 
the native churches. These things mean advancement. Nor 
have we yet come to that angle of vision where we can really 
see and estimate the incalculable advantages that have accrued 
to us through the wisdom and patience of the native church 
during the delicate periods of its adolescence. It has taken 
us toclearer altitudes. From this juster viewpoint of the really 
worthy character of the Chinese, as a people, we have a more 
clarified vision, and the whole field in all its range stands out 
in its clearest perspective. 

In the clearest analysis, therefore, of the forces that make 
for the regeneration of this mightiest empire of antiquity, it 
is easy to see that the instruments used in such a service must 
be called, chosen, set apart, sent, endued and endowed with 
the grace and power of the Holy Spirit. Cold lips will never 
kindle the fires of evangelism. As it is true there is no fresh 
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air in a picture, so it is true that buds do not grow ona 
water color drawing. The messenger must be a man witha 
life. behind his message. Life is the unanswerable logic. 
Calvary must tincture the life of the evangelist with the crimson 
stream. Without a passion for souls no evangelism can be 
realised. This is the place where the transfigured life becomes 
the transmitted life. It tells the story of divine love. It lifts 
up Christ that He might draw all men unto Him. It voices 
verities and leaves the frigid zone of ‘higher’ or ‘lower 
criticism’ in its own place. This is the supreme imperative, 
and it leads to the #e Alus ultra of faith and hope and love. 
THE LEADING MISSIONARIES ARE AT ONE IN THE DEEP 
CONVICTION THAT THE EVANGELISATION OF THE CHINESE 
MUST BE ACCOMPLISHED. BY THK CHINESE THEMSELVES. ‘This 
is the crux of the whole argument. This is the place where 
the missionaries should go to their knees. The question is 
urgent; it is, in fact, a question which ought to arouse us 
to a more real, sacrificial, and adequate propaganda. Our 
schools of the prophets are working with men and means at 
the irreducible minimum. Bible colleges should be instituted 
and maintained and their personnel utilised in evangelism, 
taking part in the campaigns with the senior missionaries and 
growing up into the service which is so soon to be placed in 
their hands for administration. Chrysostom has said it well: 
‘¢ The apostles are God’s athletes in the world.’’ Wundt says: 
‘<The innermost essence of morality is a ceaseless, never end- 
ing effort.’’ This is the inner compulsion that is needed. 
And we ate convinced it will receive its motz/—its lifting forces 
of omnipotence—through the prayer-energies of the church. ~ 
We shall have uncovered the secret of successful evangel- 
ism when we have discovered its actual dynamic in a personal- 
ity. Truth must incarnate itself in a life in order to do its 
work. Holiness isan invincible argument. Our blessed Lord 


and Master breathed the investment of influence in men that 


through men the humanity in them might be touched. So 
it is in the line of succession of all the apostles. The chosen 
messenger of the covenant must be, in his personality, office 
and mission, ordained of the piercéd Hand. ‘Thus when God 
chooses a man to do a work in the Gospel He calls one in 
whom He can invest the sacred presence, and through whom 
alike its power and blessings may find channels of acquiescent 
and active communication. Take the instances of the revival 
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movements in Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Chihli, Honan, 
Shantung, Chekiang and Anhwei, or among the Miao tribles, 
or in fact in any revival movement, and its genesis may be traced 
to some sane, sound, and salutary Christlike life. As witness 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ seen in the 
beloved Pastor Hsi, Dr. Li, Evangelist Ting, Chinese story- 
teller Shi, and many of the speaking likenesses of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as seen in the lives of the missionaries in so many 
of the provinces, where as in the dark dome of heathendom, 
these lives incarnated, vitalised, and revealed the love of Christ. 

In answer to many of these: ideals and suggestions, it will, 
be it admitted, be reasonably argued that the end is a most 
desirable one, and all missions most assuredly wish they might 
let loose some of their specially fitted men for such special 
campaigns, but with the present inadequate forces, strained to 
breaking point in meeting their present obligations, the ques- 
tion is left still a question. Still the fact stands. Crises are 
calls to daring and to larger action. It is the nick of time to 
play the master-stroke in widespread and organized provincial 
campaigns. Let the various missions represent the facts to 
their respective boards in Europe and America. It would 
mean a new infusion of purpose, a fresh suffusion of plan, and 
a wider diffusion of programme which, for them, as for us, 
. would bring its reflex influence of blessing and execute itself 
in the dual relations of life’s specific functions of building itself 
up so that it might reproduce itself. 


Aspire, break bounds ! 
The new and whitening horizons send the gleam, 
A continent would face the morn—and deem 
Night’s ages turned around.’’ 


The Itinerant Method of Evangelistic Work 


BY REV. ALBERT LUTLEY, HUNGTUNG, SHANSI. 


HE title of this article is perhaps sufficient to explain 
its scope without further definition. The paper, it will 
be understood, is not a discussion of the various meth- 

ods of itinerant evangelistic work, helpful and instructive 
though that might be, but is rather a consideration of the 
itinerant, or travelling method, as distinguished from preach- 
ing in street chapels, guest-halls, and other stationary work. 
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There is no desire to hold up one form of evangelistic work 
to the disparagement of others. ‘‘ There are diversities of minis. 
trations and the same Lord. There are diversities of workin 
but the same God who worketh all things in all.’ (R.V.), 
It is to be feared, however, that modern mission methods 
have been too much influenced and determined by the desire 
of the home Boards and churches for statistics rather than 
by a humble, prayerful study of the Scriptures and an in- 
telligent purpose to approximate to the example of our Lord 
aud His apostles and to be guided by the principles and 
motives which influenced and guided them in their work. 

The commission and example of Christ and the example 
of the greatest and most successful missionary to the heathen, 
combined with the present opportunities for the widespread 
proclamation of the Gospel throughout China, constitute an 
imperative demand that we should individually examine our 
present methods and general plan of work with a view to 


finding out whether they are the best that can be adopted by 


us, in order to secure the most rapid fulfilment of our Lord’s 
command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.’’ ‘‘Ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem and in a// Judea and Samaria and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.”’ 

Have we not reached a stage in our work when a much 
larger proportion of the missionary body might wisely devote 
themselves to widespread, systematic, itinerant effort through- 
out the whole of their districts, and when all those in charge 
of churches should, both by their example and teachings, seek 
more deeply to impress upon the church members and Chinese 
helpers their responsibility to make Christ known in ‘every 
towm and hamlet in their neighborhood ? 

Nearly all workers in China mourn over the ssnpenilh 
slow progress that is being made in the evangelization of this 
people and are burdened by the fact that, after a century of 
missionary effort, not more that one per cent. of the people 
can be said to have been even nominally evangelized. 

Is it not possible that we have been far too much taken 
up with the plant and machinery of missions and have ut- 
consciously adapted our plans and methods with a view to 
securing results which could be shown in statistics, such 4s 
stations and out-stations opened, hospitals and schools ¢ 
tablished and converts and enquirers gathered? Is it not true 
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that the practice of concentration has been adopted by us 
largely because it has been found that this method most quick- 
ly yielded returns that would be received with favour by the 
home churches ? 

Most missionaries of experience who are acquainted with 
the facts will, I think, agree that this desire to tabulate results 
has proved a great hindrance and positive danger to the work, 
and has, in some cases, threatened the very life and existence 
of the church. How often it has led to the opening of out- 
stations where no adequate oversight could be given and under 
circumstances in which there was little or no reasonable ground 
for believing there would be a true and faithful presentation 
of the Gospel to the people ! 

One indirect result of the missionary’s concentrating his 
efforts on a comparatively small constituency has been that, 
not infrequently, when converts have been gathered he has 
gradually ceased to do aggressive evangelistic work and has 
given his whole time and strength to caring for the few | 
Christians. It is not uncommon to find that places of worship 
are built for them with foreign money, that the Sunday and 
other services are either led by the missionary himself, or by 
someone paid by foreign money to do so; whilst schools are 
established and food and clothing, as well as books and tuition, 
in many cases, provided for their sons and daughters largely, 
if not wholly, at mission expense ; the parents frequently being 
further relieved of all burden or responsibility for arranging 
the betrothal and marriage of their daughters, which are 
undertaken by the missionary. In this way are we not in 
danger of producing what Henry Drummond called a genera- 
tion of ‘‘spiritual parasites,’? who have never acquired the 
power of obtaining at first hand the nourishment necessary to 
sustain life? In writing thus I do not wish to disparage the 
Chinese church. The fact that there are so many noble 
exceptions of those who have developed a natural, robust, 
spiritual life, in spite of the unhealthy environments we have 
often thrown around them, speaks volumes for its strength and 
vitality. 

If we search for the ruling and guiding principle in 
Christ’s ministry I think we shall find it in Luke iv. 42-44, 
where we read, ‘‘The multitudes would have stayed Him 
that He should not go from them, but He said unto them: 
I must preach the good tidings of the kingdom of God 
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in the other cities also, for therefore was I sent.” 
V.). This purpose impelled Him from place to place, town 
to town, city to city, until the whole of Judza and Galilee 
had been traversed again and again and led Him to send out 
the ‘‘twelve,”’ and later the ‘‘ seventy,’’ two and two to engage 
in the same itinerant proclamation of the Gospel. - In this we 
have a course of action which I believe it would be wise to 
follow more closely than we are doing. May it not be that we 
have, to an unnecessary extent, departed from the example of 
our Lord? His own brethren thought it would have been 
wiser had He concentrated His efforts upon Jerusalem and 
done all His mighty work in Judzea, and is it not this same 
reasoning that has led such a large proportion of the missionary 
body to settle in and confine their efforts to the larger cities? 
As we read the Acts and Epistles of Paul, we see how 
fully this principle and motive power found expression in his 
life. Christ’s words, ‘‘ Let us go elsewhere to the next towns 
‘that I may preach there also,’’ describe the whole missionary 


‘life of him who was ‘‘in journeying oft,’’ ‘‘so that from 


Jerusalem and round about, even unto Illyricum,” he could 
say: ‘*I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ, yea, making 
it my atm to preach the Gospel not where Christ was already 
named.” Paul’s object does not appear to have been to con- 
centrate all his efforts on one place, but rather that all that 
dwelt in Asia might have the Word of God. 

Mission stations in centres of moving populations are not, 
as a rule, regarded favourably by missionary societies or mis- 
sionaries. The fact that they provide unique centres for the 
widespread proclamation of the Gospel is, I fear, largely over- 
shadowed by the consideration that they do not show to advan- 
tage in mission statistics. 

Many of God’s servants at home and in China are praying 
for a widespread spiritual revival. It should be borne in mind 
that there are definite laws in the spiritual, as well as in the 
natural world. ‘Faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the 
Word of God.’? This is a law of the kingdom. The Holy 
Spirit uses, quickens and honours the Word. The ministry of 
John and of Christ, as also that of the disciples, were the 
necessary preparation for, and condition of, Pentecost. ‘‘ The 
spiritual needs of the Chinese people cry imperatively for 4 
host of qualified evangelists to penetrate every hamlet and 
present the Gospel, not once nor twice, but until it is under 
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stood by ‘évery creature.’ China must be charged with 
knowledge, and with this conviction the church in China and 
at home must give herself to a great evangelistic movement to 
make the Redeemer’s mission known to the Chinese people 
individually, definitely, quickly.”** How to accomplish this 
is the missionary problem, and it is just here we are brought 
face to face with the consciousness of our great need. It is 
again the question of the disciples with the five loaves and two 
fishes in the presence of a hungry multitude. How naturally 
we echo the cry, ‘‘ What are they among so many?” When 
Christ sént out the twelve He “ gave them power and author- 
ity.”? To the seventy also He said: ‘‘ Behold, I give unto you 
power.’ Then, when he gave His last commission to His 
disciples, He said: ‘‘ Wait for the promise of the Father.’’ 
‘Ye shall receive power.’’ Is not the one great condition of 
our commission being fulfilled that we all obtain ‘‘ power’? ; 
power in our own lives, power in our teaching, power in our 
church life and work, so that the Word of the Lord shall be 
multiplied a hundred fold in the lives and testimony of all the 
church members ? 

How so to preach, and teach, and live that the spiritual 
life of the whole church shall become so robust and full, that 
its members will be constrained by the love of Christ to go 
“everywhere preaching the Gospel” is the crux of the evangel- 
isation of every land. It was the purpose of the divine Head 
of the church that every member should be a witness, and it 
is only thus that the Lord’s commission can be really fulfilled. 
Every wise and true missionary will teach, and labour, and 
pray to secure this end. Is not this the secret of the rapid 
extension of the work in Korea and Uganda? 

The practical methods adopted by Mr. August Karlsson to 
secure this end, as quoted in the paper on Evangelistic Work 
presented to the Centenary Conference, are so admirable that I 
am constrained to repeat them. 


HOW TO CREATE AND SUSTAIN IN THE CHINESE CHURCH 
ZEAL FOR EVANGELISATION. 
‘*(r). The first necessity for this is to me that the pastor, 
preacher or leader himself get a new refreshment through the 
knowledge of God for his own heart and the zeal and earnest 


fire of the Holy Spirit for enabling him to create and sustain 
zeal for evangelisation. 


*Dr. J. W. Lowrie. “ Paper on Evangelistic Work.” 
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‘*(2), Teaching the church the Word of God concerning 
His own great love to a lost world and their responsibility in 
doing their duty to save the lost. 

**(3). Special meetings for prayer and waiting on God on 
behalf of the heathen, especially their own families and rela- 
tions. 

‘*(4). Meetings for the study of the lives of men of God, 
both of the old and modern times, who have given themselves 


wholly to this work of evangelisation, finding out the secret of 


their success and therefrom derive inspiration. 

**(5). By giving the church a true knowledge of the great- 
ness of the population of the district, the increasing rottenness 
and corruption of their social life, going on generation after 
generation without God. 

‘*(6), By trying to let them grasp the value of a soul, the 
shortness of time, and therefore its unspeakable value in the 
light of an unending eternity ; if we press on their hearts the 
inspired Scriptures concerning eternal reward and eternal 
punishment, it will surely awaken the church to renewed 
earnestness in saving their countrymen. 

‘*(7), Wisely arranging to put the Christians into active 
evangelistic work, not taking them from their usual occupations, 
but in it feeling their own responsibility of their own part in 
the Lord’s work. | | 

‘*(8). By calling an evangelist or pastor from another place 
who has got an earnest zeal in his heart for the salvation of his 
countrymen, letting him show by word or example what can 
be accomplished. 

‘*(9). Letting the church be acquainted with the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom throughout the world.’’ 

For the benefit of our younger brethren, may I offer a few 
practical suggestions and warnings against mistakes into which 
most of us older missionaries have fallen? It is also necessary 
that some of our young Chinese preachers be warned on these 
points. 

1. Do not commence by grieving and offending your 
audience by telling them that the gods they worship are false, 
or by holding up their most sacred things to ridicule. 

2. Do not raise a laugh at the expense of their idols or 
other objects of worship. If you do so you will leave a bitter- 
ness in their minds toward you, that will make it almost im- 
possible for you to help them. Paul and his co-workers were 
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most careful in this matter, and their invariable practice was 
so well known that, after more than two years preaching at 
Ephesus, the town clerk was able to say without fear of con- 
tradiction: These men... . are not blasphemers of our 
goddess.”’ 

3. Then, again, do not fall into the snare of preaching 
about or against the idols instead of preaching Christ. Satan 
does not care how much we preach about the idols if he can 
thereby keep us from preaching about Christ. Let Christ’s 
death and resurrection be the burden of your message. 

4. Seek for points of contact. Point out where the Script- 
ures coincide with the highest and best in their own books, 
and from this lead them on to other truths. 

5. Instead of condemning all their sacred books as false, 
seek to use the truths they contain as a means of awakening 
their conscience by showing them that they have not lived up 
to the light they have had and what they knew to be right, 
and having done this, point them to Christ. Paul used an 
altar to an ‘‘ unknown god’? as his text and quoted a heathen 
poet to enforce a divine truth. 

6. Do not fall into the temptation, however, of lightly 
quoting from the classics. Before making a quotation be sure 
you thoroughly know your ground and make yourself familiar 
with the whole setting of the passage, as otherwise more harm 
than good may be done. 

7. On account of the present political conditions, and the 
tendency of evil and designing men to connect themselves with 
the church in order to secure the protection of her prestige, I 
would strongly urge that no out-stations or chapels be sanction- 
ed or opened where adequate oversight cannot be exercised, or 
where there is not reason to believe that a faithful presentation 
of the Gospel will be made. In opening up new work, it would 
appear that the wisest course would be for the missionary and 
Chinese helpers to endeavour, thoroughly and systematically, 
to itinerate throughout the district, preaching the Gospel, 
distributing tracts and Scriptures and getting into touch with 
the people. Let these visits be as regular and frequent as the 
circumstances of the work will allow. When men and women 
become interested in the truth, encourage them to read the 
Scriptures and other books and worship God in their own 
homes. Let it be clearly known both to the official and people 
that the mission has no recognized out-station or representative 
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in the district and that no one among the adherents has 
authority to represent the mission or church in any way, 
Even when there are several tested believers gathered in the 
same neighborhood, it is often wiser to encourage them to 
continue to meet together in one another’s homes, rather than 
at once to formally open an out-station. | 

8. Wherever the missionaries’ health and circumstances 
will permit, the example of Christ and Paul, both of whom 
may be said to have had itinerant Bible training schools, may 
well be followed. Instruction is thus combined with work 
under conditions that enable the teaching to be practical and 
which are favourable to the development of strong, Christian 
character. It has also the advantage of enabling the missionary 
to exemplify his teaching by his own life. Paul said, that 
which ‘*‘ ye have seen in me do.”’ 
| There is perhaps scarcely any heathen or non-Protestant 

country in the world where there is greater liberty and safety 
for the widespread proclamation of the Gospel than exists at 
the present time in China. Then, again, the almost universal 
dissatisfaction with the past and present condition of things, 
and the general reaching out after Western learning, Western 
appliances and Western government institutions, constitute the 
present unique opportunity for the presentation of the Gospel _ 
to the whole nation. There is probably scarcely a city, town 
or village throughout this great empire where the messengers 
of the cross cannot go. And if they go in the love and spirit 
of their Master, and exercise the courtesy manifested by the 
apostle to the Gentiles who became ‘‘all things to all men,” 
they will not only be able to preach the Gospel without fear, 
but will obtain a respectful hearing for their message. 

Surely these facts constitute not only a loud call to the 
home churches to send out a large increase of workers to 
enter the open doors, but also a call to ts who are already on 
the field to review our work and methods and see whether, 
in view of these opportunities, we are taking the wisest course 
to give the Gospel to this whole people. Christ’s command is 
clear and unmistakable, ‘‘Go ye. . . preach the Gospel to 
every creature.’’ ‘' Ye shall be My witnesses. . . unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’? The obligation to obey this 
command rests upon the church. The command implies and 
ensures the power to fulfil, and as members of Christ’s church 
to whom He has in an especial way committed the evangel- 
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jsation of this people, we cannot, we dare not rest satisfied 
until we have honestly attempted, in the strength of the Lord, 
to make His glorious salvation known in every town and 
hamlet throughout the land. 
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French Tonkin, an Unevangelised Country 
BY REV. S. POLLARD, CHAOTONG, YUNNAN 


N eastern country containing nine millions of people, 
practically closed to Protestant missionary work, is 
surely an anomaly in this twentieth century. Such a 

country exists in the French colony of Tonkin. Toa mission- 
ary who has spent nearly a quarter of a century in China and 
has seen the wonderful changes which have come over the 
country largely as the result of the faithful work of the mes- 
sengers of the Protestant churches, it is a disappointing ex- 
perience to spend a few days in the country of the Annamites. 

French Protestant pastors are to be found in Hanoi and 
Haiphong, one in each place. These two ministers are doing 
a good work, but their efforts are confined entirely to the white 
population. Nothing is done for the natives. In.all the two 
French pasters have a constituency of fourteen hundred, most 
of whom are found in the world-famed foreign legion. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has a French agent 
living in the south doing some good work, but the country is 
practically closed to all Protestant missionary work. M. de 
Saint André, the eloquent and kind pastor living at Hanoi, 
assured me that the government would certainly not allow Pro- 
testants other than French to do religious work in the country. 

The Roman Catholics have been doing missionary work 
among the natives for about a century and a half, if the 
information given to me is correct. They have now about a 
million of converts, leaving eight millions of non-Christians 
who are largely Buddhists. Surely it should be possible to 
_ devise some plans whereby the millions who are not yet evan- 

gelised may be brought to the knowledge of Christ. The 
political difficulty is a great one, but it is not insurmountable. 
In these days when the nations are drawing nearer one to the 
other, it must be possible to gain the assent of France to efforts 
made by the evangelical churches for the moral uplifting of 
the natives in Tonkin. 
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A visit to the temples in the country soon conviuces one 
that the religion of the Annamites is very similar to that of 
the Chinese, and that it would be possible to make use of 
Chinese Christians in evangelising the peoples of Tonkin. 

In addition to the Annamites there are a large number of 
tribes who are akin to those of West China and North Siam. 
I think I am right in saying that these tribes are absolutely 
heathen and wholly ignorant of the Gospel of the world’s 
Saviour. Nineteen centuries after the death of Jesus this 
ought not so to be. I have written these words with the idea 
of getting fellow-missionaries throughout China to make the 
evangelisation of the people of Tonkin a matter of earnest 
prayer and careful thought. He who loves the people of 
Tonkin as no one else has ever loved them, will not say nay to 
our earnest petitions. 

I would suggest also that this matter be brought before 
the native churches. They may be able to devise plans for the 
missioning of a people who have so much in common with 
themselves. 

There are mauy missionaries who are sitting at the doors 
of Thibet waiting for the opening of that country with its 
sparse population and almost Arctic climate. In Tonkin we 
have a country which in many parts is very thickly peopled 
. andaclimate which in many places is quite healthful for Euro- 
peans. Why are there no societies and no missionaries waiting 
for the doors to open in Tonkin ? 


— 
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TRANSLATION OF ‘‘ WHEREIN _ the sin whereby our first parents 


THEY WERE.’’ fell from the estate wherein they 
were created ?’’ It is a difficult 
To the Editor of sentence to put into Chinese, as 


esd IN CORDER.’’ Mmaty sentences are of the Eng- 
lish of the period of the West- 


Sir: Referring toaletter minster Catechism, and I doubt 
in your April issue, headed ‘‘A whether Dr. Mateer’s not very 
Reviewer Reviewed,’’ I venture colloquial version is a success. 

to ask the writer whether he ‘The first parents from a (or 
thinks the Chinese quoted from the) created situation fell—for 
a Scripture Catechism, and committing what sin ?’’ is alll 
traced to the late Dr. Mateer, is can make of it. The words 
really equivalent to the sentence ‘‘wherein they were’’ of the 
it stands for, namely, ‘‘ What is original seem to me to be want 
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ing. If I knew who R. V. isl 
should have written to him and 
suggested that he should try to 
improve on his Mateer, perhaps 
by adding a few words. I doubt 
whether he can do it in only 
fifteen. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. E. 


HANGCHOW, April 27th, 


IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


To the Editor of 
“Tor CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: I have just seen a 
copy of a Mandarin version of 
P. Carnegie Simpson’s ‘‘ Fact of 
Christ,”’ which is recently ad- 
vertised by the Chinese Tract 
Society, Shanghai. The version 
is, for some reason, anonymous. 
As I have for some time been 
announced in the RECORDER list 
of Books in Preparation as pre- 
paring such a book I feel bound 
to explain that I am in no wise 
responsible for this production, 
about which the less I say the 
better. However, at the request 
of the Chinese Tract Society I 
have prepared de novo a Wén-li 
version of Mr. Simpson’s book, 
which is, I understand, shortly 
to be issued by them and the 
Religious Tract Society, London. 


It will be attractively bound for 


presenting on a large scale to 
Mandarins, etc. 
I am, etc., . 
D. MACGILLIVRAY. 


CENTENARY CONFERENCE 
ACCOUNTS. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR Str: Our attention has 
n drawn to the item in the 


Conference accounts published 
in the March issue, referring to 
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the sum of $1,209.50 paid for 
Y.M.C.A. hall. Itis feared that 
without an explanation theremay 
be a misunderstanding on the part 
of some, as according to the terms 
of agreement between the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial Committee and 
the Chinese Y. M. C. A, the hall 
was to be placed at the disposal 
of interdenominational gather- 
ings free of rent. The fact is 
that $717 of the sum put down 
under the term ‘“‘Y. M. C. A. 
hall’? was money advanced by 
the Association treasury for de- 
coration, rent of furniture and 
other regular Conference ex- 
penses, and the balance ($492.50) 
was one-half the cost of over- 
time work and extra freight (on 
seats) necessary in order to have 
the building ready in time for 
the Conference; the other half 
of this extra cost being paid by 
the Y. M.C. A. 


Yours truly, 
G. F. 


Hon. Treasurer, 
Centenary Missionary Conference. 


CHURCH UNITY AND THE LAM- 
BETH QUADRILATERAL. 


To the Editor of 
‘* THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Not with the desire 
to enter into controversy, but 
simply for the purpose of re- 
moving misunderstanding, may 
a brief reply be made to the 
letter in your April issue, of the 
Rev. G. A. Clayton, on the 
subject of Church Unity on the 
basis of the Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral. With regard to the ac- 
ceptance of the ‘‘ historic epis- 
copate,’’ should not a distinction 
be made between accepting the 
episcopacy itself as a system 
of church ‘government and 
the acceptance of a particular 
theory of the origin of the episco- 
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pacy? It is true there are those 
in the episcopal church with 
extreme suacerdotal views, but 
they form only one party ; in the 
same church there are those as 
numerous and of high position 
whose views are different, as 
‘Mr. Clayton himself acknowl- 
edges, by quoting from Gwat- 
kin’s ‘‘ Early Church History,” 
and as is evident from the ad- 
dress of the Bishop of Durham 
published in the same number 
of the RECORDER with the ac- 
companying letter of Bishop 
Molony. Is it not plain that no 
theory of the origin of the epis- 
copacy, whether historic or un- 
historic, is binding as an article 
of faith on either clergyman or 
layman? Many are loyal Epis- 
copalians because they are 
honestly convinced that the 
_ episcopal form of church govern- 
_ment is the best, and they main- 
tain it is ‘‘ historic’ because it 
was the early and natural devel- 
opment of the primitive govern- 
ment of the church, soon be- 
came the only recognised form 
and has been in continuous ex- 
istence ever since, and as God, 
to use the words of one of the 
beautiful church collects, ‘‘in His 
neverfailing providence ordereth 
(putteth in order) all things, both 
in heaven and earth,’’ they be- 
lieve this development proceeded 
under divine guidance. If one 
may use the illustration, English- 
men are loyal to their present 
system of political government 
because they are convinced a 
constitutional monarchy is the 
best, although on the one hand 
they may not believe in the 
divine right of kings, and on 
the other they may acknowl- 
edge, with more or less reluct- 
ance be it said, the many merits 
of a republican form of govern- 
ment such as exists in the 
United States. And when they 
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survey the history of the last 
two reigns, the goodness and 
lovableness of the late Queen, 
and the statecraft and extra. 
ordinary tact of the present 
ruler, they may/even be inclined 
to acknowledge that ‘‘ the powers 
that be are ordained of God.’’ 
(Romans xiii. v. 1). 

As to the holy. communion, 
as long as this is believed to be a 
sacrament ordained by Christ 
Himself, it does not seem graci- 
ous to impute ecclesiastical nar- 
rowness because the episcopal 
church requires that ‘‘it shall 
be ministered with unfailing use 
of Christ’s words of institution 
and of the elements ordained by 
Him.’’ -Christians meet at the 
Lord’s table for at least two 
purposes—to enter into closer 
fellowship with their Lord and 
into closer fellowship with each 
other. For the latter purpose a 
meal of bread and water, or of 
rice and tea, might suffice, or 
the meeting might be purely 
spiritual, without any sacrament, 
or symbols at all, as among the 
Friends. But in the service 
which has for its object com- 
munion with our risen Lord, 
and with each other in Hin, is 
it not more touching, more ap- 
propriate, that what He said 
and actually did, should as far 
as possible be reproduced, even 
to the very symbols used? This 
holds true, though the Lord's 
Supper be regarded simply as a 
memorial service. Once more, 
to use an imperfect illustration, 
on the grave of a friend we 
prefer to lay the flowers which 
he loved best, though from an 
gesthetic or utilitarian point of 
view other flowers might do 
just as well. 

Loving obedience to Jesus 
Christ, and the avoidance of 
vagaries of practice and doctrine, 
are the main reasons for the re- ~ 
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uirement under discussion. 
It is certainly not due to an 
intolerant spirit toward other 
denominations, for the answer 
to the question raised by Mr. 
Clayton has been the same to 
those of its own body who have 
recently propounded it. In 
Uganda there were hundreds, if 
not thousands, of native Chris- 
tians who desired to receive the 
holy communion ; the vine can- 
not at present be successfully 
cultivated there ; every drop of 
wine had to be brought from 
the coast, a distance of a thou- 
sand miles ; it had to be carried 
by porters, and the journey took 
five months ; while a law, pass- 
ed simply for the good of the 
natives, forbade altogether the 
introduction of wine into the 
country. The question as to 
what might be used, was sub- 
mitted to the last Lambeth con- 
ference, and it was ruled that 
the only elements which the 
church can sanction for use in 
the administration of the holy 
communion are bread and wine, 
according to the institution of 
our Lord. While declaring this, 
the conference does not pro- 
nounce judgment upon such a 
course as in cases of absolute 
necessity may be in particular 
regions adopted by those Bishops 
on whom falls the responsibility 
of dealing with an imperative 
need. But it would insist that 
any such divergence from the 
practice of the church, ‘“‘ if it is 
to be justified by actual necessity, 
ought to cease as soon as the 
conditions of necessity are over.”’ 
Remembering how easily the 
service may lend itself to irregu- 
larities, as occurred even in the 
days of the apostles, is the 
church to be blamed and charged 
with intolerance because it will 
officially sanction no new depar- 
ture? And if it be granted that 
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it zs trying to safeguard its 
position by insisting on this side 
of the Quadrilateral, surely that 
position is exceedingly strong, 
which is based, not on anything 
the church itself puts forth, but 
simply, solely, and avowedly on 
the words and acts of Christ 
Himself. 

The question may well be 
raised, Is it really necessary that 
any plan for re-union should at 
first be all-embracing? Is it 
not more practicable for those 
nearest each other to unite first, 
and then the way may be made 
clear for the inclusion of those 
with more divergent views? And 
putting all other denominations 
aside for the moment, may it be 
respectfully asked, What com- 
plaint have the Wesleyans now 
against the Anglican church as 
a whole? It is a mistake to 
suppose that in putting forth 
this Quadrilateral, the church is 
conceding nothing ; besides these 
four points there are many others 
valued highly by churchmen. 
At any rate, all that Wesley 
contended for is given in over- 
flowing measure, particularly 
evangelistic freedom, and all feel 
profound regret that the church 
of his day did not appreciate his 


‘religious genius and devotion, 


especially as he said of himself 
and brethren, ‘‘that in the 
course of fifty years we had 
neither premeditately nor will- 
ingly varied from it in one 
article, either of practice or doc- 
trine.’’ 

In conclusion, one cannot but 
regret the tone of Mr. Clayton’s 
letter. It breathes not of peace, 
but of war. It sounds like the 
ancient battle cry: ‘*‘ What 
portion have we in David? To 
your tents, O Israel; now see to 
thine own house, David.’’ Sor- 
rowfully and against our will 
we may come to agree with 
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Bishop Doane, of Albany, who 
wrote recently: ‘‘I am driven 
back to a conclusion to which I 


came, I confess, in England a 


year ago, that the best thing we 
can do in our day and generation 
is to give up advising or schem- 
ing or planning or arranging 
any definite methods for reach- 
ing the desired end. Plainly 
and evidently, so far as human 
eye can , the time is not yet 
ripe. Laying aside all purposes 
and proposals, and holding fast, 
each one of us, to convictions of 
which we are well assured, and 
to conditions by which we are 
virtually tied, let us betake our- 
selves to searching after and 
repenting and ridding ourselves 
of the hindrances for which we 
are responsible ; let us be instant 
and insistent in prayer and pa- 
tiently abide God’s time.’’ 


Sincerely yours, 
A LAYMAN. 


ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE 


aGEs.’’ 


[NoTe.—In view of the full way in 
which this subject has already been 
discussed in these columns, and in 
view of the detmand for space for 
other correspondence, we feel com- 
pelled to close the discussion with 
the two letters published herewith.— 
EDs, } 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: A few words only 
are needed from me in reply to 
Mr. Smith’s letter in your April 
number of the RECORDER. I 
repeat that Dr. Young in his 
Concordance defines ‘alam’ as 
‘that which is hidden and hid- 
den times.’’ Mr. Smith now 
tells us Dr. Young defines 
‘olam’ always as ‘age’ and 
‘age-lasting.’ But this difference 
.of definition in Dr. Young ought 
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to be sufficient to show Mr. 
Smith that ‘olam’ does not 
mean ‘that which is hidden,’ 
and that the two words ‘alam’ 
and ‘olam’ are not identical in 
meaning. In the lexicon attach- 
ed to Dr. Young’s work ‘ olam’ 
is shown to mean everlasting,. 
I understand now that this 
lexicon is not the personal work 
of Dr. Young, but surely an 
accredited scholar has done it. 
If it be said that this lexicon 
only follows the meaning as 
given in English translations of 
the Old Testament it is enough 
to reply that the translators of 
our English Bible in different 
versions have ranked as good 
Hebrew scholars. 

Mr. Smith says: ‘‘‘ Olam’ 
and ‘alam’ merely differ as 
eternal in French differs from 
eternal in English and are en- 
tirely identical in sense.’’ Now 
this statement is only true so 
far as ‘alam’ is the ‘ Aramaic’ 
for everlasting. When I say in 
my previous letter that ‘alam’ 
is limited to the Book of Daniel, 
I mean that its use for everlast- 
ing is limited to that Book. It 
is not used for everlasting ex- 
cept in Aramaic. But ‘olam’ 
is uniformly used for everlasting 
in Hebrew. What Mr. Smith 
says therefore about ‘alam’ 
being Aramaic for everlasting is 
entirely beside the point. We 
have to do with its Hebrew use. 
To show that these two words 
are not identical I will give 
twenty-one instances — chapter 
and verse—where ‘alam’ is 
used in the Hebrew for that 
which is hidden :— 

Lev. iv. 13; Lev. v. 34: 
Numbers v. 13. I Kings x. 3. 
II. Chron. ix. 2. Job xxviii. 4. 
Nah. iii. 11. Job vi. 16. Lev. 
v. 2; Lev. xx. 4. II Kings iv. 
27. Job xlii. 3. Psalm x. t. 
Prov. xxviii. 27. Isaiah 1. 15: 
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Lam. iii. 56. Eze. xxii. 26. 
Deut. xxii. 1-4; Deut. xxii. 3. 
Psalm lv. Psalm Iviii. 7. 

Now where are the Scriptures 
to show that ‘olam’ is used to 
mean the same thing? Until 
the proof is produced the in- 
accuracy remains with Mr. 
Smith, who says that both these 
words are identical in meaning, 
when they are not. At least 
Bible translators in twenty-one 
places and Dr. Young’s defini- 
tions prove this. 

As to Gesenius, I suspect the 
mistake is not in what he has 
said about olam, but in Mr. 
Smith’s use of his dictionary. 
For who does not know that 
cognate words differ in their 
meaning as individuals of the 
same family differ in character. 
Mr. Smith calls our attention to 
the change he has secured in 
the Union Version. He says 
fi is to take the place 
of ft The Chinese I 
have consulted as to this dif- 
ference ask the question: #4 3£ 
#5} Hi), Where is the distinction ? 
I ask the same ‘question. I do 
not think it is worth quarrelling 
with our revisers over the 
change, because the sense of 
everlasting is still equally re- 
tained in these passages. It is 
not just to the translators nor 
to the words in question to sug- 
gest otherwise. 
_ Mr. Smith must bear with us 
if, notwithstanding all the trou- 
ble he has taken to explain his 
meaning of that little word ‘ix’ 
in Phil. ii. 10, we still refuse his 
interpretation of this passage. 

he Greek preposition for iz 
does not always mean literally 
what Mr. Smith tries to make 
it mean. Only to cite one in- 
stance when many might be 
given, Ephesians ii. 13 ‘‘ made 
nigh in the blood of Jesus.’’ 
The idea would be ghastly if 


we were to make the sense to 
mean literally ‘in’ here. But 
if we understand that we are 
made nigh to God ‘‘ by virtue 
of’’ the blood of Jesus, our 
common sense is still left to us. 
I re-echo Mr. Smith’s desire: 
**Oh, for more worthy thoughts 
of God and the Gospel of God.’’ 
But I would also add a longing 
Mr. Smith has not expressed. 
It is this: Oh, for more worthy 
thoughts of Christ. Worthy 
thoughts of Him are more 
important even than worthy 
thoughts of the Gospel, though 
that is important also. We must 
bear in mind the Scriptures 
which prove that He is God no 
less than those which teach us 
He became man, and as such 
could say : *‘ My father is greater 
than I.”’ 

**This is the name whereby 


shall be called, Jehovah our 


righteousness.’’ ‘‘He is God 
over all blessed for ever.’’ He, 
together with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, shall reign for 
ever andever. Rev. xi. 15. 


Yours, etc., 
THOMAS HUTTON. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SIR: Will you allow me 
a word on Mr. Stanley Smith’s 
reply to Mr. Hutton? As Mr. 
Hutton disclaims a knowledge 
of Hebrew the ‘alam-olam’ 
slip is of no importance. But 
the service which Mr. Hutton 
has done to the controversy is to 
bring common sense to bear 
upon Mr. Smith’s examples. 
By doing so he has shown con- 
clusively that ‘o/am,’ however 
preceded, was used to cover the 
whole span of existence belong- 
ing originally, or given by God, 
to the subject of the clause in 
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which it occurs, e.g., a slave 
is, as such, a slave for ever ; the 
king is a king for ever, and 
God is blessed for ever. In some 
cases there is also oriental exag- 
geration, e.g., Is. xxxiv. 10 and 
Dan. vi. 21; the latter in the 
mouth of a Hebrew meaning 
nothing more cryptic than the 
Chinese & @, etc., applied to 
the Emperor. 

That there is no special age- 
significance applied to ‘le-o/am 
va-ed,’ and its. stronger and 
fuller forms, is apparent from a 
comparison of Ps. ix. 7 with 
Ex. xv. 18, or Ps. lxxii. 19 with 
Dan. ii. 20. And what applies 
to the Hebrew applies with 
equal force to the Greek equiva- 
lents. 

Mr. Smith should note that 
in the new Oxford Hebrew 
Lexicon Professor Briggs, by no 
means a disciple of the old 
orthodoxy, questions the validity 
of Gesenius’ derivation of ‘ olam’ 
from the root, meaning ‘ hidden.’ 

But, despite all this, what I 
take to be Mr. Smith’s original 
contention is valid. Translators 
of the Bible into any language 
should content themselves with 
translation and then leave their 
faithful rendering to take care 
of itself. It is not legitimate 
translation to deprive Mr. Smith 
of any use he may feel justified 
in making of ‘olam’ passages 
by putting our interpretation 
upon them in rendering the text 
of Scripture. 

If it is allowable to refer to a 
second letter in the same num- 
ber, may I say that I, for one, 
prefer the transliteration of Bible 
names to their translation be- 
cause the rhymology of those 
names is so uncertain. Even 


derivations given in the Bible 
are in some cases conflicting and 
in others apparently impossible. 
But the transliteration might be 
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much better done and on the 
lines which Mr. Don indicates, 
by drawing up a list of charac. 
ters suitable for transliteration 
purposes and putting opposite 
to them their sounds in the 
various dialects. If such a list 
were submitted to the missions 
working in the dialects, for sug- 
gestion, before being finally 
passed, it might secure general 
acceptance. The Royal Asiatic 
Society published some years 
ago such a list approved for tse 
in India. It might be possible 
to make that the basis of the 
Chinese work in order that our 
system may be brought into 
line with that which is now 
accepted for most Western lan- 
guages. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN STEELE. 

Swatow. 


EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION 
OF CHINA. 


First Triennial National Meet- 
ing postponed till December 
7th to rath, 1910. 


DEAR FELLOW - MISSIONARIES: 
Circumstances altogether beyond 
the control of the Executive 
Committee have made the post- 
ponement of the first triennial 
meeting of the Association neces- 
ary, and we are extremely sorry 
for the disappointment it has 
been to so many of our fellow- 
workers. I can assure you it 
has been a keen disappointment 
to those of us who have taken 
an active part in its organisation. 
Though it could not have been 
foreseen the postponement seems 
to have been providential in the 
light of what has recently taken 
place in Changsha, Hunan. We 
can take some little comfort in 
the thought that our all-wise 
Father had a purpose in allowing 
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the circumstances that compelled 
us to postpone the meeting, for it 
would have been in progress at 
the very time that so many 
missionaries were arriving from 
Changsha, and the problem of 
caring for our fellow-workers 
who have lost all in the riots 
would have been very much in- 
creased. The postponement was 
unavoidable, but I think we 
shall all come to the conclusion 
that after all it was a good 
thing, and God’s hand was in it. 

It has been no small joy to 
the promoters of the Association 
to be in receipt of letters from 
missionaries in all parts of this 
great empire in hearty sympathy 
with the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and it will be of interest to 
all to know that the active 
membership already numbers 
over 100, of whom five are life 
members. ‘These are not chiefly 
from one part of China, but re- 


present the whole field from 


Canton to the far north. Surely 
this in itself is indication enough 
that there is a great work for 
the Association to do and that it 
promises to fill a very real need. 

May I urge upon all to keep 
in mind the date fixed for the 
first national meeting at Hankow, 
from December 7 to 12 inclusive. 
We hope to see a large turnout 
of foreign missionaries and Chi- 


nese evangelists at that meeting. 
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The friends at Hankow will give 
all a most hearty welcome. An 
excellent programme has been 
arranged, copies of which have 
already been sent to all parts of 
China. Please make the objects 
of the Association known to your 
Chinese fellow-workers and urge 
them also to become full mem- 
bers. If you have not received 
copies of the Constitution and 
Application for Membership 
blanks in English and Chinese 
please send a postcard to our 
secretary, Rev. Frank Garrett, 
Nanking, and he will be delight- 
ed to send you a supply. Can 
we not have a membership of at 
least 500 before the time of the 
Hankow meeting? All Chinese 
evangelists are eligible for full 
membership of the Association, 
and we hope the Chinese delega- 
tion will be quite as large as, 
if not larger than, the foreign 
representation at Hankow next 
December. 

Please communicate your in- 
tention to be present in good 
time to Bishop Roots, or Rev. 
A. Bonsey, Hankow. 

Requesting much prayer for 
the meetings, and with cordial 
greetings, 

I remain, 

Your fellow-servant of Jesus 
Christ, 

ALEX. R. SAUNDERS, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


Our Book Table. 


& FEY. Son Tzu on THE ART OF 
War. The oldest military treatise 
in the world. Translated from the 
Chinese with introduction and crit- 
ical notes by Lionel Giles, M.A., 
assistant in the department of 
printed books and manuscripts in 
the British Museum. London: 
Luzac & Co. 10/6 net. 


The name of the author of 
this book would suggest that in 


Britain there is an hereditary 
aristocracy of letters as well as 
of peers of the realm. The 
book is gracefully dedicated 
‘‘To my Brother Captain Va- 
lentine Giles, in the hope that a 
work 2,400 years old may yet 
contain lessons worth considera- 
tion by the soldier of to-day.’’ 
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The book is a very careful 


compilation. There is an ex- 
haustive introduction and biblio- 
graphy which gives the author- 
ities for the text and the critical 
notes. The author says he has 
‘‘scrupulously given text or 
reference for every passage trans- 


lated,’’ thus making it possible’ 


for the critical reader to form 
his own conclusions on passages 
where the translation seems 
dubious or inconclusive. There 
is also attached a full Chinese 
concordance and a complete 
English index. The book has 
been printed at Brill in Holland 
and the work is well done. All 
in all this is the kind of a book 
that a scholar likes to have on 
his shelves. He may not always 
‘agree with the author, but he 
will never be irritated by meet- 
ing with lacune of difficult 
passages or any other evidence 
of slipshod work. The compila- 
tion of the book has evidently 
been a labour of love, and so it 
is a pleasure to read it. 

One may be permitted to doubt 
whether the gallant soldier to 
whom the book is dedicated, 
will find much that will help 
him to win battles for his coun- 
try from the sayings of Sun-tzu. 
It is certain, though, that the 
reputation of Chinese strategists 
will be enhanced by the publica- 
tion of this treatise, and Chris- 
tendom will be fain to admit that 
in the days when this book was 
an up-to-date authority on the 
art of war the great soldiers of 
China were not a whit behind 
the most famous Generals of 
Greece and Rome. 

‘We are informed in the pre- 
face that two translations of 
Sun-tzu have been published 
before this one saw the light. 
One was by Pére Amiot in 1782 
and the other by Captain E. F. 
Calthrop in 1905. The short- 
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comings of the work of the 
Jesuit Father are illustrated and 
dismissed in half a page, but 
Captain Calthrop seems a kind 
of bugbear to our author. On 
every other page he girds 
at him as ‘‘ woefully astray,” or 
‘indulging his imagination,”’ or 
‘* blunders amazingly,’’ etc. It 
is a sign of grace that the author 
says in the preface that on 
reflexion he is ‘‘ inclined in a 
few instances to temper the 
asperity” of these criticisms. 
He would have been a wiser 
man if he had omitted them 
altogether. It becomes irritating 
to the reader to have the in- 
accuracies of the gallant Captain 
thrust upon him in season and 
out of season. And one cannot 
help reflecting that since the 
said Captain worked from a 
Japanese edition and consulted 
Japanese commentators there is 
a reason why his translation 
should deviate from that made 
by Mr. Giles even if there be no 
excuse for it. 

The translation offered us by 
Mr. Giles is uniformly good, but 
when the text of a book is 2,400 
years old there are numerous 
opportunities for it to have 
become corrupt so that it is un- 
safe to dogmatise, and one may 
doubt the accuracy of some of 
Mr. Giles’ translations without 
depreciating his ability or erudi- 
tion. 

The title of the first chapter 
Bt #§ is translated ‘‘ Laying 
plans,” and we are told ‘‘ This 
is the only possible translation of 
Bt which M. Amiot and Captain 
Calthrop wrongly _ translate 
‘Fondements de I’art militaire’ 
and ‘First principles’ respect- 
ively.’’ No proof is given of 
the assertion that this is the 
‘only possible’’ translation of 

. A cursory reading of the 
chapter will show that there is 
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nothing about ‘‘laying plans’’ 
in it. ‘‘ First principles’’ is cer- 
tainly a better description of the 
contents than the title as tran- 
slated by Mr. Giles. The charac- 
ter is composed of and -f, 
because ten is the ‘“‘ perfect 
number”? hk (Kang- 
hsi). We would be justified 
therefore in saying that. the 
original meaning of #f was ‘‘a 
perfect expression.’’ In other 
words, an axiom, or, as the 
much decried Captain Calthrop 
says, a ‘‘ principle.”’ 

- The author’s treatment of the 
third sentence will show how 
dificult it is to make an accurate 
and idiomatic translation of 
these ancient records. The sent- 
ence reads HZ Lh, 
RH and is 
translated ‘‘The art of war, 
then, is governed by five con- 
stant factors to be taken into 
account in one’s deliberations 
when seeking to determine the 
conditions obtaining in the 
field.”’ Taking the first two 
verbs in the sentence #% means 
“the warp, or straight thread 
in the web ;’’ # means ‘‘ a trans- 
verse bar.’’ In this construc- 
tion, these words, originally 
nouns, become verbs, just as in 
English words like crib and 
cabin have the verbal form 
cribb’d cabin’d, etc. A literal 
translation of the sentence would 
read, ‘‘ Warp it* by means of the 
five (following principles) and 
woof it by means of (the follow- 
ing seven )considerations, search- 
ing out (also) the circum- 
stances (of each separate con- 
tingency.’’) This translation, to 
be sure, is not English, but it is 
a literal rendering of the Chinese 
text. Any reader can re-cast 
the sentence into ordinary lan- 


* Note.—“it”’ is the theory of the 
= of campaign which is being 
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guage for himself; in doing so 
he will note how far Mr. Giles 
is compelled to depart from 
verbal accuracy that he may 
give a grammatical rendering of 
the Chinese text. 

In a foot-note Mr. Giles says: 
‘‘The antecedent of the first 
Z is & #; of the second, Ft. 
This is not so. The construction 
is quite a common one, and the 
**it’’ which 7 refers to in the 
first instance it refers to again 
in the second. 

This criticism has only dealt 
with a sentence on the first page 
of the book. On many other 
pages we find translations, the 
accuracy of which we take leave 
to question, but this does not 
prevent one from saying that 
Mr. Giles has produced what is 
in the main an accurate and on 
the whole an altogether scholar- 
ly and valuable book. J, p, 


Catalogue of Soochow University, 
The book is beautifully print- 
ed and is full of excellent illus- 
trations. The corporation and 
faculty are to be congratulated 
‘on the good work done by this 
distinguished institution. 
Transactions. of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan. Vol. XXXII, Part II, 
x 1 a . 
& Walsh. Yen 
The American expedition, un- 
der Commodore. Perry, which 
opened Japan by treaty to the 
commerce of the East and West, 
has often been lauded as a model 
of the way such missions ought 
to be conducted. After a year’s 
negotiation a fairly satisfactory 
treaty was secured from the 
hitherto closed land, and Japan 
had taken her first step to- 
wards that equal place among 
great nations which she has 
since reached. Dr. Wells Wil- 
liams accompanied the expedi- 
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tion as interpreter, and this jour- 
nal is his private diary of the 
events which took place from 
day to day. The journal is of 
great historical interest, and the 
Asiatic Society of Japan has 
done a good work in rescuing it 
from obscurity aud giving it a 
permanent place in its archives. 
J. D. 


The Newsletter. C. M.S. Central 
China Mission. Price, nine-pence 
per annum. Several clear illustra- 
tions and interesting letterpress. 

The Shoo King. English Translation 
and Notes. The Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press and the Commercial 
Press. $1.50. 


THE ORIGINAL RELIGION OF CHINA. 
By John Ross, D.D. Edinburgh and 
London : Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier, 1909. 5/- net. 

In this book of 327 pages we 
find a careful, scholarly attempt 
to sustain the thesis that in the 
primal ancient period China had 
a pure monotheism. One or 
two brief excerpts may serve to 
set forth the author’s purpose. 
‘‘The family likeness between 
the original religion of China 
and the ancient religion of the 
Jews, as far as the writer is 
aware, has never been intelli- 
gently noted.’”’ P. 19. The 
endeavor to trace the original 
religion of China, to the worship 
of ancestors, or a belief in ghosts, 
is to rely on a theory which is 
without a particle of foundation 
and in direct contrariety to all 
known facts. For we are usher- 
ed at one step into the pres- 
ence of a religion in which 
there is one God supreme over 
all in heaven and earth; all 
other spirits being subordinate 
to Him.’’ Pp. 22,23. ‘* We fail 
to find a hint anywhere as to 
the manner how, or the time 
when, the idea of God originated 
in China, or by what process it 
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came into common use. ‘The 
name bursts suddenly upon us 
from the first page of history 
without a note of warning.”’ Pp. 
25 


Dr. Ross traces the idea of 
worshipping One Supreme 
through Chinese literature, re. 
lying chiefly upon the Book of 
History and the Book of Odes. 
There is an interesting chapter 
on the Li Chi, or Classic of 
Ritual, and another upon the 
Manchu Ritual. In the sacrifice 
offered by the Emperor on the 
Altar of Heaven at the winter 
solstice we find the only modern 
survival of the primal ancient 
religion. 

This is not a book to be put 
aside after one hasty reading, 
but deserves repeated reading 
and careful study. Doubtless 
there are many who will chal- 
lenge Dr. Ross’ thesis, finding 
it impossible on his theory to 
account for the diverse religious 
phenomena of China at the pre- 
sent time. But there are none 
who will not respect the pro- 
found opinions of this veteran 
Manchurian missionary. 


P. L.. C. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 
By J. J. M. DeGroot, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ethnography in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, Holland. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
I9Io. 


This volume in the series, 


‘‘The Religions of the 
World,’’ delivered at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, offers a 
valuable contribution to the 
growing science of comparative 
religions. In this hand-book 
of 233 pages, reporting Pro- 
fessor DeGroot’s lectures at 
Hartford, one gets a_ rapid, 
yet skilful, analysis of China's 
polytheistic and polydemonistic 
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labyrinth of religions. Every 
student of things Chinese will 
need this volume on his book- 
shelves. 

The author finds the basis of 
China’s native religions in the 
doctrine of the Yang and Yin. 
His strong chapter on Ancestral 
Worship will give some food for 
thought to those who contend 
- that the worship of ancestors is 
but a ceremony of respect. His 
argument as to the affinity be- 
tween the state religion, Con- 
fucianism, and Taoism is very 
suggestive. 

Professor DeGroot makes a 
strong point of the heresy-hunt- 
ing proclivities of Confucianism 
and refers to a long list of 
bloody persecttttions of the so- 
called heterodox by the official 
representatives of that religion. 
We can do no better than to 
quote this stirring paragraph 
from the chapter on Buddhism : 
“That law (against heresy) is 
of special interest for preachers 
of the Gospel, because the 
Chinese government has, from 
the very outset, comsidered it to 
be also applicable to Christian- 
ity. No missionary or preacher 
in China, no instructor of future 
missionaries at home, no leading 
man in the missionary world 
should be ignorant of its con- 
tents and spirit, still less any 
ambassador or consul of the 
powers which give protection 
to the missionaries and their 
converts. It entitles the man- 
darinate to punish, without any 
restriction, leaders and members 
of all religious corporations with 
Strangulation, numerous blows 
with long sticks, and lifelong 
exile to a distance of 3,000 
miles. That law shows us as 
Plainly as possible that they 
may rage blindly against re- 
ligious communities in general 
Without any discrimination be- 


tween degrees of heresy and even 
against all innocent religious 
practices whatsoever, should 
they deem them to be heterodox. 
That law raises before our eyes, 
in its fullest reality, the fact 
that Christianity in the Far East 
has nothing but martyrdom to 
expect from the Chinese govern- 
ment as long as this walks in 
the path of its own culture.”’ 


Pp. 221, 222. 
P. G 


THe GREAT WALL oF CHINA. 
William Edgar Geil, F.R.G.S. 
New York: Sturgis and Walton 
Company, 1909. With roo fulipage 
illustrations and 393 pages of letter- 
press. 

Given the opportunity to 
travel along the Great Wall of 
China from its eastern terminus 
at Shanhaikuan to the borders 
of Thibet, what kind of a book 
would you write? The answer 
is easy and certain. It would 
NOT be like the one Dr. Geil 
wrote. 

Readers of ‘‘ A Yankee on the 
Yangtze’’ would naturally look 
for something original in this 


_second effort of the author’s. 


Original it certainly is, but dis- 


appointing to one who anti- 


cipated the charm of a narrative 
simply describing a noteworthy 
journey. In this hotchpotch of 
history, mythology, legend, con- 
versations with all sorts of 
people, with now and then a 
redeeming paragraph of worthy 
description, the reader flounders 
in weariness, faintly wondering 
what may come next, but hoping 
for the end. 

But, ‘‘ Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee.’’ On page 
87 we read : ‘‘ Aconfused medley 
such as a child might 
jot from day to day, or a monk 
put down on his parchment, 
confounding trivial and impor- 
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tant local and general fact and 
legend, but with no attempt at 
tracing connection or generaliz- 
ing.’’ So Dr. Geil has accurate- 
ly, if unintentionally, described 
his own book. 

The one hundred fullpage 
illustrations are quite worth 
while, and the type used in the 
letter-press is large and clear. 
After the fashion of ‘‘ A Yankee 
on the Yangtze’’ Chinese pro- 
verbs have been scattered along 
on the heads of the pages, but 
with no connection in the text 
below, and, indeed, sometimes 
most inappropriate to it, as 
when we read above one of Dr. 
W. <A. P. Martin’s flowing 
metrical translations this say- 
ing: ‘‘One piece of bad meat 
‘makes the whole pot smell !’’ 
Equally inexplicable are the 
reproductions of crude drawings 
of some of China’s countless de- 
mons. 

In his references to mission- 
aries and their work Dr. Geil’s 
praise is glowing, and, in view 
of the isolation of most of the 
stations visited, such ardent 
praise is doubtless merited. 


P.L. C. 


Aids to the Study and Composition 
of English. For Chinese students. 
J. C. Nessfield. Macmillan & Com- 
pr: Kelly & Walsh. 536 pages. 

I 


This compilation is fitly fram- 
ed together. There is scarcely 
a word out of place. Each 
arrangement is the harbinger of 
better things in store. The 
usually arid sections dealing 
with the necessary groundwork 
are lit up with sustained and 
easily remembered illustrations. 
From the examination point of 
view, and remembering that the 
treatise must appeal to the 
Oriental mind, it is certain both 
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needs have been met. The part 
dealing with word-building js 
charming, and resembles a men- 
tal kindergarten. What would 
catch the inward working of the 
Chinese mind is displayed in the 
use of common words. The 
choice of pieces of paraphrasing 
is exquisite. The hints upon 
essay building are crammed full 
of suggestion and point. The 
knotty points of idiom and 
typically English constructions 
are cleared in a characteristic 
way. The blending of historical 
and literary subjects is right up 
to date. Dealing with figures 
of speech every turn is matched 
with great precision. The music 
of the language is set forth in 
detail, yet nothing is laboured. 
The various styles of poetry en-— 
chain the would-be Milton or 
Gray. The main outlines of a 
good prose style, based upon 
good instances, culled from the 
master’s, rivet our attention. 

In conclusion there comes a 
balancing of prose against poe- 
try together with a final wind 
up relating to technical terms, 
which are a delight to the lover 
of living words. The whole 
volume is compact, soul-inspir- 
ing and reminiscent of an in- 
sight into the receptivity of the 
Oriental mind. 

W. D. J. 


Lessons in English Composition, Oral 
and written, for elementary schools. 
By J. C. Nessfield, M.A. Macmil- 
lan & Co. Book 1., price 4d.; Book 
II., price 5d.; Book III., price 6d. 


This is an excellent series 
of little books. The exercises 
are well calculated to correct the 
errors into which Chinese stu- 
dents fall in writing and speaking 
English. Educators ought to be 
familiar with these books. They 
are very cheap at the prices 
quoted. 
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First Books of Science Physics, by L. 
Lownds, ‘B.Sc., London. Ph.D., 
Berlin, Head of the Physics Depart- 
ment Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Price 
1/6. 

This little book is clearly 
printed and well bound in cloth. 


The illustrations are clear-cut and 
chaste. The subjects are treated 
in a lucid and ‘interesting way. 
If there is a better first book 
on physics we don’t know it. 


J. D. 


_ Missionary News. 


The Presbyterian Theological 
College, Canton. 


In the picture are seen two 
residences: one on the extreme 
right, nearly hidden by trees, 
and one on the extreme left. 
In the centre are first the church 
and next the main school build- 
ing. This is three stories high 
and 120 feet in length by 40 feet 
in depth. It contains an assem- 
bly hall, recitation rooms, and 


dormitory accommodation for 80. 


students ; is about to be enlarged 
to make room for 100: The 
third building has, on the ground 
floor, two dining rooms. Each 
will seat 96 students ; above one 
is a library and reading room, 
and above the other a social 
hall. In the rear of this build- 
ing, but not seen in the picture, 
is another with kitchen and bath 
rooms on the lower floor and 
rooms for employees above. 


Another half of the premises, 
not here in view, has one resid- 
ence and a building for the 
theological department. This is 
three stories high, 115 feet in 
length and 4o feet in depth. It 
has an assembly hall, rooms for 
lavatories, calisthenics, and 
dormitory accommodation for 60 
students. 

The enrollment for the present 
term is: theological department, 
40 ; academic department, 85. 


Nanking Exhibition. 


We are inviting the best Chi- 
nese speakers, whether foreigner 
or Chinese, to spend at least two 
weeks with us here some time 
during the exposition. Their 
subjects will be religious truth, 
scientific and historical, always 
with the idea of preparing the 
listener to receive the Gospel. 

A building has already been 
contracted for; this will be just 
outside the grounds. There will 
be an audience room in this. 
Also a tent or corrugated iron 
pavilion, to seat a big crowd, 
will be built. © 

We hope to have a very large 
band of trained workers to do 
personal work wherever and 
whenever opportunity offers. 

The Christian women will 
have headquarters inside the 
grounds, with rest rooms, tracts, 
etc. Trained Bible-women and 
helpers will be scattered through- 
out the exposition grounds to 
take advantage of all opportu- 
nities to tell the old story to 
the women of China. 

The Evangelistic Committee 
wish to have the names of all 
missionaries who intend to visit 
Nanking during the exposition, 
and who can help in the cam- 
paign during the whole or part 
of their stay. 

Please address Rev. A. V. 
Gray, Nanking, and state the 
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time of your visit and what 
form of work you prefer. The 
committee will’ welcome any 
suggestions for this part of the 


campaign. A. V.G. 


Summer Schools in China. 


In response to an invitation 
which originated with the Ku- 
ling committee and has. since 
been reinforced by the commit- 
tees at Peitaiho, Chikungshan, 
Kuling, Kuliang, and Mokan- 
shan, Dr. W. W. White, president 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School of New York, has ar- 
ranged to come to China with 
three of his teaching associates 
to conduct a series of Bible in- 
stitutes at these various summer 
resorts during the months of 
July and August. He has placed 
his tour under the joint auspices 
of the Centenary Conference 
Committee for the Promotion of 
Bible Study and the General 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, who have 
arranged the following schedule 
of approximate dates :— 


At Petaiho—Dr. White and Dr. Sweet, 


July 5-10. 
Dr. Rogers, July 5-16. 
Miss Palmer, July 5-17. 


At Chikungshan—Dr. Sweet, July 13- 


I5- 
Miss Palmer, July 20-24. 
At Kuling—Dr. White and Dr. Sweet, 
July 17-25. 
Miss Palmer, July 27-August 5. 
Dr. Rogers, July 29-August §. 
At Kuliang—Dr. White and Dr. 
Sweet, August 2-10. 
At Mokanshan—Dr. Rogers and Miss 
Palmer, August 10-22. 
Dr. White and Dr. Sweet, August 
16-22. 
At the Yangtze Valley Student Con- 
ference—Dr. White, July 15-17. 
At the Kiangnan Student Conference 
—Dr. Rogers, July 22-24. 


While Dr. White and his as- 
sociates wish to feel free to adapt 


the courses of study which they 
are to give to the needs and 
conditions at each centre, they 
have authorized the following 
general statement : 


Dr. White will likely select 
his courses from among the 
following :— 


1. The Biblical Doctrine of Prayer, 
2. The Ministry of the Holy Spirit. 
_ 3- Some of the Greatest Paragraphs 
of the Bible. 
4- A Series of Book Studies. 
5. Selected Studies in Isaiah. 
6. Selected Studies in Jeremiah. 


Dr. Rogers expects to choose 
from among the following : 


1. Israel] and Neighbors. 

2. Recent Oriental Research and 
the Old Testament. 

3. Studies in the Minor Prophets, 

4. The Wisdom Literature of the 
Old Testament. 


Dr. Sweet will probably pre- 
sent some of the following : 


1. Studies in the Biblical Philoso- 
phy of Religion. 

2. The Great Christological Pas- 
sages of the New Testament. 

3. The Method and Application of 
Biblical Apologetics. 

4. Fundamental Doctrines in their 
Biblical Setting. 


Miss Palmer’s courses will be 
chosen from the following: 


1. Matthew, or John, or a Combina- 
tion of both. 

2. A Study of Luke and The Acts. 

3. A Study of the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians. 

4. The Inter-Testament Period. 


_ * 5, The Social Teachings of the Old 


Testament. 


The following facts regarding 
the personnel of Dr. White's 
party will be of interest to 
many : | 

WILBERT WEBSTER WHITE, M.A., 
Wooster; Ph.D., Yale; D.D.; Pas- 
tor; Professor Xenia Theological 
Seminary; Professor Moody Bible 
Institute ; Missionary in India; 
Founder and President Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training School. 


Miss CAROLINE L. PALMER, B.A. 
Knox; Secretary Y. W. C. A., In 


te 
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dianapolis ; Graduate Bible Teachers’ 
Training School, tgo1; teacher in 
same, 1904-1910. 


RoBERT WILLIAM ROGERS, M.A., 
Haverford; D.D., Wesleyan; Ph.D., 
University of Leipzig; LL.D.; Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in Drew Theological 
Seminary since 1893; Instructor in 
Hebrew, Haverford, 1890; Professor 
English Bible and Semitic history, 
Dickinson College, Pa., 1890-2; non- 
resident lecturer Wowan’s College, 
Baltimore, since 1896. Member num- 
erous oriental and arcbzological 
societies, American and foreign; Am- 
erican Philosophical Society ; author 
of “ Two Texts of Esarhaddon,’’ 1889 ; 
“Catalogue of Manuscripts,’’ 1890 ; 
“Inscriptions of Sennacherib,’’ 1893 ; 
“Outlines of the History of Early 
Babylonia,’’ 1895; “‘ History of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria;’’ also other con- 
tributions to Assyriology. 


Louis MatrHgws Sweet, M.A., 
S.T.D., Hobart; graduated in 1895 
from Auburn Theological Seminary ; 


Pastor; for two years Professor of 


Christian Theology and Apologetics 
in Bible Teachers’ Training School ; 
author of ‘“‘ The Birth and Infancy of 
Jesus Christ.’’ 


It is hoped that at Peitaiho, 
Kuling and Mokanshan it will 
be possible to provide living 
quarters for a limited number of 
English-speaking Chinese young 
men, free of charge, during the 
days of the Bible institute. 
Fuller details in reference to 
these arrangements can be 
secured by addressing Mr. Ros- 
coe M. Hersey, Chinese Y. M. 
C. A., Tientsin, for Peitaiho; 
Mr. W. B. Pettus, Kuling, via 
Kiukiang, for Kuling ; and Mr. 
S. K. Tsao, Chinese Y. M. C. 
A., Shanghai, for Mokanshan. 


The classes will be open, free 
of charge, to all who wish to 
join. An opportunity fora free- 
will offering will, however, be 
given in connection with. each 
institute. Enquiries regarding 


any of the institutes may be 
addressed to D. Willard Lyon, 
120 Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 
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Canadian Methodist Mission. 
The Annual Council Meeting 

of the Canadian Methodist Mis- 

sion was held at Chentu, Sz- 
chwan, January 28th to February 
roth. The work of the Mission 
pertains at present to some eight 
stations, all of which are within 
ten days’ journey of the capital. 

The total number of foreign 

workers, including the wives, is 

one hundred and one. 

The interest and responsibility 
of this year’s meeting was con- 
siderably increased by the fact 
that the territory and property 
of the London Missionary Society 
in West China is now transfer- 
red to the Canadian Methodist 
Mission. This territory lies along 
the Yangtsze river from Chung- 
king to within a short distance 
of Wanhsien. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker and Dr. and Mrs. Wol- 
fendale, formerly of the London 
Missionary Society, have united 
with the Canadian Methodist 
Mission and Mr. and Mrs. Clax- 
ton have consented to remain a 
year in order to further assist in 
effecting the transfer. 

The chief feature of the evan- 
gelistic side of the work was 
the spirit of revival that had 
visited our Mission during the 
year. First at our annual sum- 
mer gathering and later at near- 
ly all the stations. 

Thirty-six Chinese evangelists 
were reported as pursuing the 
regular course of study. The 
course covers a period of nine 
years’ training, five years of 
which are spent in college. 
Hight of the above evangelists 
are in their third year, fourteen 
in their second and fourteen iu 
their first year. These, com- 
bined with the evangelistic force 
coming with the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s work, makes a 
total of forty-eight recognized 
evangelists. 
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The medical work has a most 
encouraging outlook. During 
the coming year medical work 
will be carried on at five of the 
stations, while doctors are placed 
in each of the other three sta- 
tions with a view to beginning 
work next year. An additional 
medical man was appointed to 
Chentu for the year in order to 
carry on the work in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Hospital, left vacant 
by the return of Dr. Canwright 
to America on furlough. 


Considerable stress was laid on | 


the necessity for taking advan- 
tage of the present ojportu- 
nity in school work. Four men 
were appointed to the Union 
Theological Middle School and 
University work in Chentu, 
while at each of the other sta- 
tions the school work was made 
the chief responsibility of one of 
the workers appointed to that 
station. 

The Mission Press at Chentu 
reported an increase of eighty 
per cent. in work for the year. 
Priuting was done in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Miao and Euglish. 


Scandinavian Mission Conference 
at Laohokow, Hupeh. 


The Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of Scandinavian mission- 
aries in Northern Hupeh and 
Southern Honau was held at Lao- 
hokow, January 30 to February 
2. Present were 47 missionaries 


- representing five missions: The 


China Inland Mission, The 
Swedish American Covenant 
Mission, The Lutheran Breth- 
ren Mission, The Norwegian 
Lutheran China Mission Associa- 
tion and The Hauges Synod. 
Though there may yet be no 
tangible fruits of the efforts to- 
ward cooperation and unity, it 
goes without saying that the 


friendships that are made and 
strengthened at these meetings 
cannot but make for harmony 
between the various societies, 
and that the corrective and 
stimulating effects of the papers 
and discussions must minimize 
the differences in methods. 

It is, however, by the way in 
which these meetings are ful- 
filling the first-of these objects— 
stimulating the spiritual life of 
the members of the organization 
—that these meetings are becom- 
ing increasingly valued. In 
opening the conference the pre- 
sident, Rev. C. W. Landahl, 
dwelt on the passage in John 
xii. 20: ‘‘ We would see Jesus.” 
These words may well be used 
to indicate what gives these 
meetings their deeply devotional 
atmosphere. The opening ser- 
mon by Rev. Rold, of Laohokow, 
on the words of Paul: ‘‘ Where- ~ 


for I beseech you, be ye follow- 


ers of me;’’ the communion 
sermon by Rev. John Peterson, 
of Fancheng, on the words of 
Jesus: ‘‘ Follow me:”’ as also 
the morning prayer meetings 
were of a nature to give fresh 
spiritual impulses. No one can 
have left this conference without 
carrying away an enlarged sense 
of the responsibilities and the 
privileges attached to being a 
Christian and a missionary. 

The following enumeration of 
papers read before the conference 
will indicate the trend and scope 
of the program :— 


1. ‘What does the present situa- 
tion in China demand of us as Chris- 
tian scholars in regard to the neces- 
sity of reaching the student classes 
with the Gospel of Jesus Christ ?”’— 
C. J. Nelson. 

2. ‘*Theory and practice in the 
training of native male workers.”’— 
O. J. A. Helland. 

‘‘Codperation between male 
and female missionaries in the effort 
to win entire families for Christ.”— 
Miss Klara Omland. 
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4. ‘The missionary’s duty as re- 
spiritual and intellectual self- 
culture.’’—J. W. Jacobson. 

“How to minimize and meet 
the difficulties which a junior mis- 
sionary encounters in taking over an 
established work.’’—G. M. Trygstad. 

6. ‘Suggestions for the study of 
the Chinese language.’’—O. Espee- 


n. | 
‘Chinese etiquette.”’"—A. W. 
Lagerquist. 


8. ‘How may the missionary 
rightly divide his time between the 
different branches of his work?’’— 


T. Ekeland. 
g. ‘‘Our temptations : their signi- 


ficance,’’—Lars Fleischer. 

10, ‘‘A historical sketch of revi- 
vals in China,’’—Miss Anna Lee. 

11. ‘‘Is there anything in us mis- 
sionaries which prevents a richer out- 
pouring of the Spirit over our field ?”’ 
—Joel Johnson. 

It was decided to have the 
papers printed, for some of them 
had been planned on such broad 
lines and were so suggestive in 
treatment as to become of peér- 
manent value. Allof them, with 
the exception of the one on 
Chinese etiquette, are written ina 
Scandinavian language. The re- 
port containing them will appear 
near the end of the year, and 
may be obtained from the under- 
signed at a nominal cost. 

CHRISTIAN STOKSTAD. 


Fancheng, Hupeh. 


Bible Institute Work for Women. 


The hindrance to the establish- 
ment of strong Christian homes, 
found in the ignorance of nearly 
all women in the churches, is 
doubtless painfully realized by 
all who have undertaken work 
for women. 

To meet this need in fuller 
measure, the different missions 
in Wuhu have recently held an 
institute for Bible study which 
had sufficient encouragement in 
Tesults to make it worthy of 
mention. 

The plan of work was neces- 
sarily very elementary, but it 
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was also made fundamental as 
far as possible. It was under- 
taken with the realization that 
women who could not read, 
must be helped to study, helped 
to think, helped to listen ; and 
with the hope that even under 
such circumstances of difficulty 
women could be induced to come 
from the out-stations and spend 
ten days in study, which would 
result in substantial advance in 
their knowledge of the Scripture. 

Accordingly a program was 
arranged for alternate half hours 
of study and lecture, or teach- 
ing. The subjects taken up 
were: ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer’’ 
as the basis of the opening devo- 
tional meetings ; the setting up 
of the kingdom, based on the 
first six chapters of Matthew ; 
and the ‘‘ Beginning,’’ as found 
in the first few chapters of 
Genesis as a morning program, 
covering 2% hours daily; and 
selected hymns with study of 
their meaning and practice in 
learning to sing the tunes; with 
the last hour each day for a 
lantern lecture on the Life of 
Christ. Outside of these definite- 
ly set tasks there was study 
of the catechism and of the 
Ten Commandments, and also 
selected subjects for daily morn- 
ing and evening devotions. 

Au average of fifty women at- 
tended the institute daily, twen- 
ty-one of whom were from four 
out-stations. Mothers with ba- 
bies too young to leave, came 
and carried their tiny charge 
hack and forth and cared for 
them during the 4% hours of 
daily study and lecture, giving 
praiseworthy diligence to the 
work arranged for them. All 
available local help for teaching 
was rallied, and at the close of 
each lecture period the women 
were arranged in groups of three 
or four with someone to help 
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them to get the greatest possible 
good out of the time for study. 

The two Sundays included in 
the institute were made unusual- 
ly helpful to the five missions, 
uniting in the work by holding 
union services with special re- 
ference to the importance of the 
Christian home. 


A Japanese Christian Association 
in Peking. 


In and around this capital 
there are about eight hundred 
Japanese in public or private 
employments. 

Of these I am told one-tenth 
may be counted as Christians, 
a proportion which speaks well 


-for their intelligence and enter- 


prise. 


came as a missionary to the 
Chinese, but not as yet being 
able to speak Mandarin, he has 
given much attention to his own 
countrymen, searching out the 
wandering sheep and bringing 
them back to the Good Shepherd. 
Through his efforts a Christian 
association has recently been 
organized, in which a number of 
influential men are disposed to 


_ take an active part. 


On the 12th instant Dr. Ri- 
chard and myself were invited to 
dine at the house of Mr. Jissoji, 
manager of the Yokohoma Specie 
Bank. At table there were be- 
sides the host nine of his country- 
men, all more or less notable in 
the community, and after dinner 
a company of thirty or more as- 
sembled in the parlor to hear 
addresses. 

The writer was called on to 
give some reminiscences of his 
three score years in China, and 


by special request he spoke in 


English, not merely tracing the 
steps that led to the awaken- 
ing of China, but laying stress 


Last year the Rev. Maruyama | 


on the influence exerted by the 
example of Japan. 

Fifty years ago I had seen 
Japan in her crude state under 
the Shoguns and Daimios. In 
1894 I had seen a new Japan 
emerge like Minerva full-armed 
from the head of Jupiter and 
humble the pride of ancient 
China. Ten years later I had 
seen the new power drive the 
legions of Russia out of Corea 


and Manchuria. Japan had bor- 


rowed many elements of strength 
from the Christian west; she 
needed still to appropriate the 
fundamental principle to which 
the progress of the great nations 
of the West owes its origin— 
faith in God the Father and in 
Christ the Saviour. 

Dr. Richard followed with a 
vivid sketch of coincidences be- 
tween Buddhism and Christian- 
ity, suggesting that for Japan to 
remain in the swaddling bands 
of the Indian faith would be a 
lamentable instance of arrested 
development. But of that there 
appeared to be no danger. 

Several Japanese spoke feel- 
ingly of their obligations to a 
certain well-known book on the 
Evidences of Christianity. 

The meeting was conducted 


by Mr. Maruyama, who opened 


it with prayer, followed by the 
singing of hymns by two ladies 
to the music of a piano. 

Several gentlemen of the Lega- 
tion were present, also the 
official representatives of three 
or four newspapers, showing 
that this formal inauguration 
was looked on as an event of no 
small importance. 

In promoting the association 
Mr. Jissoji, the manager of the 
Bank, has the active codperation 
of his assistant, Mr. Okamoto, 4 
young man of uncommon intelli- 
gence and energy. 


W. P. MARTIN. 
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Total 


” 
Teachers (foreign 5, 
No. of scholars ose 
Theological College, Union... 
No. of teachers (for. 3, mative 2) ... 
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Statistics of the Three Missionary Societies at Work in Amoy, for 1909 


English Presbyterian, London Missionary Society, and American Reformed Church. 


No, of stations occupied ... 


wissionaries : 

Men and wives ... 

Men, single see 

Women, single ... 
organized churches ... 
communicants ove 
baptized children 
ordained pastors... 
unordained preachers 


regular preaching places a 


Bible-women ... 

colporteurs ... ... 
day-schools ... 

teachers eve 
pupils ... ove ove 
Middle School, Union 
native 5) 


scholars 


Anglo-Chinese College, Union 


teachers (for. 5,nativeII) ... 


scholars 
women schools pon 


teachers eee eee 
scholars 


girls’ schools (elementary)... 


teachers 


scholars ose 
kindergartens 


teachers 


scholars eee 
hospitals ove ove 
doctors... 
patients, visits 
in-patients... 


contributions for church purposes... 


Of the 
derable other work—visitin 


Station work. 
Amoy, April 12th, 1910. 


*Chin-chiu hospital open on! months. 
tChiang-chiu hospital only. win 
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Domestic Missionary Society. 
No. of ordained pastors 


unordained ,, 


» Organized church 


» schools ... 
teachers 
scholars ... 


Contribution 


preaching places 


E. P. M.| L. M.S. | A. R.M./ Totals. 
4 << 4 8 
20 12 14 46 
4 3 4 It 
16 6 12 34 
22 14 97 

2,41I | 3,440 | 1,755 | 7,606 
1,426 | 1,819 | 1,115 | 4,360 
21 9 14 44 
67 85 35 1387 
go 104 52 246 
18 21 10 49 
bee 20 oun 20 
26 116 
31 60 34 125 
575 | 1,160 | 799 | 2,334 
10 

on 66 
I 
on om 5 
37 
pie ont I 
16 
oni 191 
4 2 2 8 

for. 4| for. for. 2 18 

nat. 4/ nat. 4/ nat. 2 
40 Io 45 95 
8 3 3 14 

for. for. 3 | for. 

nat. nat. 9/ nat. 9 35 
300 105 225 630 

f 2 eee eee 2 

nat. 16 eee eee 18 
165 ees 165 
4 3 2 9 
5 3 I 9 

*26,991 | {14,000 | 13,481 | 54,472 

1,974 | 400 2.455 | 4,829 

$17505 | $22916 | $13167 | $53588 
on 2 
eee eee 2 
eee eee I 

eee 5 
eee eee 2 
ee eee 
3 
« $1,000 


35 foreigners engaged in educational work, the majority do consi- 
g, preaching on Sundays and superintending 


P, W. PITCHER, 
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Children’s Scripture Union. 


The Chinese branch of the 
Children’s Scripture Union was 
formed twenty-five years ago, 
and although other Bible read- 
ing unions have entered the 
field since, a large number of 
the missionary workers use the 
readings of the C. S. U. The 
membership ranges over thirteen 
provinces, and in Hongkong, 
Australia, United States, Canada, 
and Straits Settlements, over 
4,000 readings being issued last 
year. 

Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, the 
Honorary Secretary for China, 


(June, 1910 


writes : ‘‘ We earnestly) trust that 
our co-workers and fellow-mem. 
bers will join in hearty attempts 
to develop the work. The encour. 
agements we continually receive 
from the testimonies as to how 
the Union is proving a real help 
to many of our native brethren 
and sisters, as to how Bibles are 
being bought and studied, and as 
to how the habit of regular read- 
ing at school has become a per- 
manent family privilege, make 
us more than ever anxious that 
the influence of the C. S. U. will 


extend and that the members 


may not only be ‘ readers’ but 
also ‘ doers’ of the Word.” 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 


At Sianfu, 24th March, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. ANDERSON, C. I. M., a 
son (Carl Joseph Cliford Dixon). 

At Kiukiang, hg to Rev. and 
Mrs. H, F. Row#k, M. E. M., a son 
(Harry Fleming). 

AT Hwaiyuen, 8th May, to Rev. and 
Mrs, JAMES B. COCHRAN, A. P.M., 
a daughter (Gwendolen), 

At Kiangyin, 11th May, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Ggo,. C. WORTH, a son (James 
Spencer). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Paoning, 20th April, Mr. A. B. 
LEwIs to MissC. E. Pracy,C.I. M. 
AT Shanghai, 11th May, Mr.C. FArrR- 
CLOUGH to Miss L. M. CAvg&, C.I.M. 
At Tientsin, 16th May, ALBERTO 
GIOVANNI GARNIER to Miss JESSIE 
EDITH WALTER, E. B. M., Shaunsi. 


DEATH. 
At Kiehsiu, Shansi, Miss B. J. L. 
REYNOLDS, from Typhus Fever. 


ARRIVALS. 


April 29th, Rev. J. E. ROBINSON, 
B.A., CG I. M., from England via 
Siberia. 

May 3rd, Mr. T. JAMEs, C. I. M,, 
(ret.). 

May 24th, Mrs. HUNTER CORBETT, 
A. P. M. (ret.). 


May 27th, Rev. H. G. Romic and 
family, A. P. M., (ret.) 


DEPARTURES. 


April 17th, Mrs. H. A. H. L@a and 
child, C. I. M., England, vi Siberia. 

April 30th, Mr. and Mrs. W. Enc- 
LUND and Miss H. A. HAGSTEN, to 
Sweden; Mr. A. SHIPEL and two 
children, for Germany, all C. I. M. 

May 4th, Dr. Anna D. GLoss, M. 
E. M., Peking, for U. S. A.; Miss 
Bryson, E. P. M., for England. 

May Dr. CHAS. F. ENSIGN, 
wife and two children, M. E. M., 
Taianfu, for U.S. A.; Miss BRANDER, 
E. P. M., for England. 

May 12th, Rev. H. W. HOULDING, 
S.C. M., for U. S. A. 

May 14th, Mrs. N. H&écMAN and 
child and Miss E. A. E. Buren, ©. 
I. M., to Sweden. 

May 25th, Rev. L. W. Prerce, wife 
and family, Am. B. M., South, for U. 
S. A.; Dr. F. W. Gopparp and wile, 
A. B. M., for U. S. A. 

May 28th, Mr. and Mrs. JAMES 
Smirr and family, for Canada, and 
Miss Mary PARMENTER, C. and M. 
A., for U. S. A. 

May 28th, Mr. and Mrs. TH. — 
VILLE and Miss L. CRAWFORD, Um 
connected, to England. 

May 29th, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Ross and family, C.P. M., for Canada. 
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